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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HAT public nuisance, the Statute Holiday, falls this year on 
Saturday, the day after Christmas Day, which is also a holi- 
day. We are, therefore, compelled to go to press too early to record 
the result of the Tonquinese debate. Up to Wednesday evening, it 
was marked by little originality, the ideas on one side being that 
the conquest of Anam was economically worthless, and that it cost 
too much blood and treasure ; and, on the other, that evacuation 
would destroy the prestige of France in Asia. Both statements are 
true; and neither weigh much except with those wko make them, 
The opponents of the conquest care little about prestige in Asia; 
while its defenders, recognising their outlays, want to go on in 
order to get them back. The most striking argument advanced 
in favour of the Government was that of Bishop Freppel, who 
pleaded the cause of the great number of Catholic converts in 
Anam ; but it is probable that he only irritated his hearers. 
The Right howled at him for deserting their party on the 
question ; and if there is anybody whose “ massacre ” seems to a 
French Extremist unimportant, it is a Catholic convert. You 
might as well plead to a vivisector that pain hurts mice. 


The French Government has, as we believe, allowed one of 
those acts of political profligacy which we all trust are impos- 
sible in this country. It has, in order to influence a debate, 
used a telegram of the first importance, which it must have 
known to be substantially an invention. On Tuesday evening, 
as the Tonquin debate was growing hot, M. de Freycinet rose 
and read a telegram announcing that the native Government of 
Madagascar had signed a treaty submitting to a French Pro- 
tectorate; surrendering to a French Resident all control of 
foreign affairs; ceding Diego Suarez Bay to France; and 
agreeing to pay £400,000 as compensation for injuries done. 
It is nearly intpossible that the Hovas, who have not recently 
been attacked, far less defeated, should have consented to 
any such terms, more especially to the French protectorate, 
which makes of the Queen a vassal like an Indian Prince. 
They have hitherto absolutely refuse any such proposition. M. 
de Freycinet, indeed, was careful to say that the Treaty had not 
been “ ratified ; and that really means that, even if a Treaty 
has been signed, which we doubt, it has to be submitted to the 
Government at Antananarivo, which will declare the submissive 
clauses to be ultra vires. Triumphs of this kind, entirely un- 
expected and at variance with all antecedent facts, do not occur 
in the very middle of debates, even among a people like the 
French, who both understand and admire strong scenic effects, 
and who might withhold the telegram until the most effective 
moment. If there is a Treaty, we shall find next week that 
there has been a “ misconception of its purport in matters of 
detail,” and that France has obtained no general dominion, 
direct or indirect, in Madagascar. 


Before our next issue appears M. Grévy will have been 
re-elected President of the French Republic for the next seven 


years, or there will be a new President in France. It is probable 
that the struggle, though short, will be severe. It was expected, 
as we mentioned last week, that the re-election would be nearly 
unanimous, no other candidate coming forward; but it is now 
said to be certain that a ballot will be taken; and if it is, M. 
Grévy’s chance is only the best. The Radicals do not like him, 
or the members of the Right; and we think we see symptoms 
of a restless desire to “change the situation” by selecting a 
stronger man, shown in the incessant circulation of reports about 
M. Grévy’s health. There is no prominent candidate; but M. de 
Freycinet, M. Brisson, M. Floquet, and M. Léon Say are all men- 
tioned in about that order, though we note that M. Léon Say is 
mentioned as the second name by a good many who do not put 
him first. Both Houses sit together, which is in favour of M 
Grévy; but the rule that a candidate must have an absolute 
majority tells against him, as it is apt to produce repeated 
ballots. M. Grévy, it is reported, wishes greatly to be re-elected, 
as a double Presidency would be a compliment recorded in 
history ; but he has, it is said, decided to refuse office unless he 
receives an “honorific majority.” It is not impossible that the 
Senators, who think him a protection to their House, may at the 
eleventh hour vote for him in a block. 


The election for the Orkneys and Shetlands having resulted 
in the return of the Liberal candidate (Mr. Lyell) by a very 
large majority, the New Parliament is now complete, and we 
give the result for the different portions of the Kingdom :— 











Liberals, Tories. Parnellites. 

Boroughs ......... i | Baeereee 1 

England... } Coutts eeeeedans 134 1 ieee 0 
Universities ...... Be gua 4 0 

Totals for England......... yer p-) REE 1 
= § Boroughs ......... | eo ere ” er 0 
Wales...... ( Counties ......... eet ssees) BS aseees 0 
Totals for Wales............ DO? vaxates Mir sacass 0 
Boroughs ......... 30 1 0 
Scotland... ¢ Counties ......... eee ( femerocre 0 
Universities ...... | Maer eee 2 0 
Totals for Scotland ...... OP scccc: Gt areca 0 
Boroughs ......... Oy snetis L Siserae 11 

Ireland ... 4 Counties ......... | eee 1) Pere 7 
Universities ...... | Se Apne , eer 0 
Totals for Ireland ......... | ere 1}. Seren 85 


And for the whole United Kingdom the resuit is :—Liberals, 
333; Tories, 251; Parnellites, 86. This calculation gives the 
so-called “ Independents ” to the Tories, with whom, no doubt, 
they will generally vote on critical occasions. 


Lord Hartington has written a letter to Mr. Brooks, the 
chairman of his election committee in the Rossendale division 
of North-East Lancashire, denying that any proposals for 
satisfying the demands of the Home-rule Party in Ireland have 
been submitted to him, and saying that he sees no reason “ to 
depart in any degree from the declarations ’’ which he had made 
or the opinions which he had expressed in his election speeches 
on the subject. It is stated that Mr. Goschen had had an inter- 
view with Lord Hartington on the day he wrote this letter, and it 
is inferred that Mr. Goschen disclaims as much as Lord Harting- 
ton any change of view on the subject. Moreover, a telegram 
has been received from Hawarden by the Press Association re- 
pudiating entirely the anonymous and irresponsible declarations 
which have been made in Mr. Gladstone’s name, and adding,— 
‘* Political friends are assured that he [Mr. Gladstone] remembers 
his obligations to them, and may safely understand that he is 
bound to none of the ideas announced in his name.” We were, 
therefore, justified last week in treating the revelations of the 
Standard and the Pall Mall as quite unauthentic; and we think 
we may add now that the pilot-balloon, which has been seut up 








without authority from Mr. Gladstone, is betraying the existence 
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of strong currents of opinion in the Liberal Party, very un- 
favourable to the wishes of the Home-rulers. 


Mr. Forster has declared against Home-rule for Ireland, as 
every one supposed that he would do. Writing from the Osborne 
Hotel, Torquay, he says,—we presume his communication was 
addressed to the Press, as it is not said, as quoted in the Times, 
to be in a letter to any one person:—‘*'l'o prevent miscon- 
struction, I wish to say that I do not believe that in Home-rule, 
or in any form of Irish Parliament, we should find a deliverance 
from the Irish difficulty ; and I also think that they would be 
fraught with danger to Great Britain, as well as to Ireland 
itself.” Mr. Trevelyan protested, we believe, against Mr. 
Childers’s proposals at the time they were first put forth; and 
Mr. Campbell- Bannerman, though he declines at present to state 
his view, states that he has a very strong one, and that it is safe 
to express his view on at least one aspect of the matter :—“ In 
my opinion, the best plan of dealing with the Irish question 
would be for the leaders of the two great political parties to 
confer together for the purpose of ascertaining whether some 
modus vivendi could not be arrived at by which the matter 
would be raised out of the area of party strife.” Here, then, we 
have two ex-Secretaries for Ireland disapproving Home-rule, 
and the third deprecating any party action in relation to the 
question. Can it be doubted that all three are full of alarm at 
the prospect of Home-rule ? 


Mr. John Morley made a striking speech at Newcastle on 
Monday, tre drift of which was certainly in favour of granting 
Home-rule to Ireland; but, in spite of this, Mr. Morley spoke 
with a sense of the gravity of the danger of any conceivable 
solution of the difficulty, which ought to be a lesson to those of 
his allies who are prepared to carry out this great revolution 
“with a light heart.” “I confess I am rather surprised,’’ he 
said, “ at the want of gravity with which the crisis is met, per- 
haps on both sides. Iam equally surprised at the shrill levity 
which treats the concession of self-government to Ireland as if 
it were the simplest thing in the world.” There we perfectly 
agree with Mr. John Morley. When, however, he goes on to 
reject as simply unworkable the proposal “ to establish tighter 
procedure ; to establish in Treland Provincial Councils on a more 
or less public and elective basis, and then to use the whole force 
of the Empire to secure the fulfilment of contracts, to make the 
people pay their rents, and to make the people leave one another 
in peace,”—we ask why it is unworkable, when Lord Spencer, 
much less than a year ago, had actually a peaceful Ireland 
under him, exactly in the condition Mr. Morley describes, and 
might have had such an Ireland still, if he had been allowed to 
renew the most practical portions of the Crimes Act? We 
recognise the awfully formidable difficulty of the position as 
clearly as Mr. Morley; but the plan which seems to him the 
most workable seems to us the most dangerous, and the plan 
which he rejects the only one in keeping with the history of 
the Empire. 


Mr. 'T. P. O'Connor is not Mr. Parnell; but he is a good deal 
more than one of the nominees whom that leader has been com- 
pelled, in default of better candidates, to appoint to Trish seats, 
and to whom he will barely speak. Mr. O'Connor is head of 
the National Irish League in England, and regulates the votes 
of some thousands of electors,—is, in fact, as the Americans 
put it, “ Boss” of the urban Irisk in Great Britain. He writes to 
the Times (Saturday) to say that he wants for Ireland freedom 
like that of Canada,—that is, the position of a Colony without 
Imperial powers or Imperial taxation. To grant Home rule plus 
taxation “would be to mock Ireland with a legislative whited 
sepulchre ;”’ and he significantly and honestly adds :—“ If 
the system of self-government given to Ireland were deemed 
by the Irish people insufficient, it is probable that the Irish 
Members would act in the new Imperial Parliament as they do 
in the present. Imperial questions would be looked at by 
them, not from the Imperial standpoint, but as affording 
weapons to be employed between the two English parties for 
purely Irish purposes. You might then have what you have 
now,—a distracting element in your Imperial counsels, judging 
things, not on their intrinsic and Imperial merits, but on their 
bearing to Irish national aspirations.” Treland is to do as she 
likes, pay nothing, and be protected by British fleets and armies. 
Why not reqnire also that Englishmen should gratuitously reap 
the Irish crops ? 


Mr. T. D. Sullivan, M.P., who presided at a meeting of the 


in his speech of our remarks of last Saturday, and denied our 
assertion that every concession made to Irish demands ‘3 
intensified the hatred of the Irish people for England. Of 
course, neither Mr. Sullivan nor any one else can read thy 
hearts of the Irish people; but it is safe to say that no enters. 
sions of hatred which we can remember in the old days have pia 
equalled those which have been published to all the world ag 
the official invective of the Irish leaders against the party which 
pressed the recent great concessions on Parliament,—the Liberal 
Party. What can be imagined stronger than the statement in the 
Manifesto which preceded the General Election, that every man 
who did not vote against the Liberals would be doing his best 
“to deliver over Irishmen to chains, imprisonment, and death”? 
If that is not supposed likely to find an echo in Irish hearts, why 
is it put forth? If it is supposed likely to meet with general 
approval, what better evidence can there be that the Irish hate 
most that party which has made the greatest concessions to ¢}:o 
Irish people ? . 


The Bishop of Ossory has, according to a correspondent of 
Tuesday’s Times, put up on the door of the Roman Cathol!; 
Cathedral at Kilkenny an episcopal manifesto against mixo] 
marriages which does not read as if the danger of the revival 
of religious animosity in Ireland were entirely chimerical. “Ty 
order more effectually to deter people from entering into thecs 
detestable marriages,” says the Bishop, “the penalty of excom. 
munication is hereby attached to that sin, both for the Catholis 
contracting party as also for the Catholic witnesses to such 
marriage, ’—i.¢., of course if they are entered into without “a 
dispensation from the Holy See.” The contracting of such a 
marriage is declared a “ most grievous mortal sin ;’’ and both the 
Catholic who enters into such marriages and the Catholic wit- 
nesses to it ‘cannot be absolved by any priest in the diocese of 
Ossory, unless by the Bishop or by those to whom he grants 
special faculties.” We may be sure that Catholics who confess 
complicity in cruel boycotting, or even in much graver agrarian 
crimes, are absolved on profession of penitence without specia} 
appeal to the Bishop. But marriage with a pious Protestant is, 
of course, a far more grievous spiritual offence. Does not this 
look a little like the recent anticipation of our correspondent, 
Mr. J. J. Murphy, that the religious war in Ireland may still by 
possibility be renewed P 


A Shanghai correspondent of the Standard telegraphed on the 
18th inst. that the boy-Emperor of China, who is now just fifteen, 
will assume the Government in February, and that the Empress- 
Regent, who, it must be remembered, is only an aunt or great- 
aunt, will retire into private life. That means that a struggle 
has occurred in the Palace, in which the party of the Empress 
has been worsted,—not a good omen for the immediate future of 
China. The boy is quite absolute, yet cannot govern; and he 
supersedes a Princess who, whether her character is or is not as 
exceptionally strong as it is said to be, has selected competent 
advisers. Internally, China has been quiet under her reign, 
and has greatly increased her financial credit, while externally 
she has never been so powerful. The statesmen of Pekin 
have directly faced those of St. Petersburg and Paris, and 
the Europeans cannot claim a victory. The new Chinese 
Army, of which we may hear a great deal more, has been 
entirely a creation of this reign; and the bases have been laid oi 
what may prove a most effective alliance with Great Britain, a 
change which ought, moreover, to be carried to the credit of Lord 
Granville. That statesman’s services in many directions have 
been rather unfairly obscured by his failure in Egypt, where it 
must not be forgotten, every diplomatist has fatled, and where 
he has had nothing like a free hand. An English Foreiga 
Secretary, with the world on his hands, and orders from the 
people to avoid fighting, has an anxious and not enjoyable time. 





The latest accounts from the Balkan are, with one exception, 
all favourable. The Military Commissioners have decided that 
Servia must quit the district of Widdin, and that Bulgaria 
must retire from Pirot; and as that is equivalent to stale-mate, 
both Princes have agreed. The ultimate terms of peace will e 
settled by diplomacy, and will no doubt be that neither State 
shall gain any advantage, but that Servia shall acknowledze 
herself technically in the wrong. The junction of the Bulgarias 
is believed to be arranged, and it is hoped that the Czar wil 
even repair his error by restoring Prince Alexander to his rank 
in the Russian Army, a concession that we doubt. The 
position of Greece is, however, still threatening. The Govera- 





National League held in Dublin on Tuesday, took special notice 


ment goes on accumulating forces on the frontier at a2 
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expense almost unendurable to the Greek Treasury, while 
the Sultan continues to pour Reserves from Asia Minor | 
‘nto Macedonia. It is asserted that two hundred thousand | 
Ottoman troops are now accumulated in that unhappy province, 
which must, of course, provide food and forage for them all, and | 
is being more closely stripped than if it had been occupied by | 
anenemy. The object of this accumulation of Asiatics is still 
far from clear, the Sultan evidently acting upon some belief of | 
his own, which may be that Austria, for all her professions, 
intends in early spring to advance to Salonica. The pressure on | 
the Turkish Treasury is severely felt in Constantinople, where | 
nobody, except a soldier, receives pay. 





The telegrams from Burmah are still full of stories of small | 
disasters. The papers talk nonsense about “ massacres ”’ of | 
Europeans, of whom three appear to have been killed; but it is | 
true that the disbanded soldiers and the Shans are attacking | 
large villages to the Eastward. The most important person, the | 
head of the district from which Burmese soldiers are drawn, 
has, however, submitted; and the dacoits do not face anybody 
sent in pursuit. Mr. Bernard, the Chief Commissioner of 
British Burmah, has arrived in Mandelay ; and the order of the 
kingdom, which has been in anarchy for six years, will speedily 
be restored. It must be noticed that General Prendergast’s 
extremely foolish expulsion of the Times’ correspondent has 
made all reports from Rangoon unfavourable, and multi- 
plied those which suggest that he is incompetent to his 
work. He did it very well, nevertheless; and it is rather 
hard that he should be expected, with less than three thousand 
men, and no decree of annexation, to restore order in a dis- 
orderly country as large as France. It is a great deal safer at 
this moment to be a European in Burmah than to be a landlord 
in Ireland ; and we have thirty thousand picked troops cantoned 
in that island. It is rumcured that the proclamation of 
annexation is coming out; but there is still some hitch, and, 
according to Baron de Worms, the Government has received 
unexpected protests from France, and attends to them. Ina 
Liberal Government that would be considered very weak. 


The Courts of Europe are evidently anxious that the Regent 
of Spain, Queen Christina, should be supported, and the 
Catholic Church is exerting itself to the same end. ‘The 
Diplomatists never lose an opportunity of honouring the Queen, 
and the levées are attended by crowds of Prelates. The Generals, 
too, are friendly, even Lopez Dominguez, the Radical soldier, 
accepting office; and it is loudly announced that the Govern- 
ment will permit perfectly free elections, which would be 
an unprecedented novelty. Nevertheless, there is uneasiness. 
A General of the Montpensier family has publicly insulted 
the Queen, and is to be tried by court-martial, his only 
excuse being intoxication, and there is an obvious dislike 
of the Queen Regent as a formalist and a foreigner. Her 
adversaries, who are grouping round the old Queen Isabella, will 
probably await her accouchement in April; but if her child is a 
girl, there will be a pronuwnciamiento of some kind. Sejor 
Zorrilla, it is said, has determined on a rising before January ; 
but arising in Spain without direct military support is rarely 
formidable, and the terror inspired by King Alfonso, who never 
pardoned mutiny, has not yet worn off. 


The American Senate has, it is said, accepted a Bill which is 
expected to suppress polygamy within the Territory of Utah. It 
not only makes it a penal offence, but compels the evidence of 
husband and wife, and makes adultery punishable on the 
prosecution of a United States officer; this last provision is 
intended to meet any declaration by the Mormon Church that 
second or tenth marriages need not be legal; but it would not 
meet a rule declaring all informal marriages sacred. The Bill 
also abolishes female suffrage, which has been steadily used 
for polygamy—possibly under terror—and enables Congress 
to seize the Emigration Fund and devote it to schools 
in Utah, and places all the property of the Mormon Church 
in the hands of Trustees appointed by the President. That 
last is a downright blow, and cannot be met, as the pro- 
vision about the Emigration Fund could, by transferring the 
property to England. If the Bill passes, the Mormons must 
either fight or fly, and will probably choose the latter. They 
can hardly remain on the continent, as the Spanish Catholic 
States will not have them, and the Union would put down an 
effort to seize Lower California; but they may conquer an 
island in the South Sea. They have wealth enough to buy 
ships, and men enough for an expedition. 


The appointment of Mr. Henry J. L. Graham to be Clerk of 
the Parliaments (£3,000 a year), in the place of the late Sir W. 
Rose, certainly does look like a very great abuse of patronage. 
This office is one of the richest gifts at the disposal of the 
Government, and should be reserved for men of great experience 
who have spent a laborious life in the public service. Sir Thomas 
Erskine May and Sir Henry Thring have both been named as 
men who should at least have had the offer of this great post 
before it had been given away to a mere personal friend of the 
chiefs in power. It would be difficult, as the Daily News says, 
to exaggerate the claims of either of these great public servants 


| on our gratitude, or their special qualifications for the office in 
| question. 


Mr. Graham has been, we doubt not, a most excellent 
Master in Lunacy; but it will hardly be maintained, even by the 


| most virulent of the enemies of Democracy, that that is a suffi- 


cient qualification for the Clerk of the Parliaments. His real 


| qualification was, we imagine, that he is Lord Cranbrook’s son- 


in-law; just as Mr. Alderson’s best qualification for the Charity 
Commissionership was his relationship of brother-in-law to 
Lord Salisbury. Such appointments are not creditable to the 
disinteresteduess or to the public spirit of the Government. 


The Liberals of Birmingham appear to think that even the 
most undenominational religious teaching ought not to be given 
in Board schools. Ata meeting of the Liberal Two Thousand, 
held last week (on Friday), a petition in favour of opening school 
with the Lord’s Prayer and the reading of the Bible, accom- 
panied by grammatical, historical, and geograpical explanations, 
which had received 22,000 signatures, was discussed and rejected 
by a very large majority, Dr. Dale himself speaking and voting 
against it. Dr. Dale, in resisting the prayer of the memorial, 
said that his whole life had been devoted to the service of reli- 
gion, but that he could not think that the Christian faith could 
be promoted by injustice. Of course not; but where is the 
injustice of saying the Lord’s Prayer and reading the Bible, 
with simple and not dogmatic explanations, in a class from which 
any child whose parents disapprove may be excused? Many 
of the modern ideas of justice appear to us to be so extremely 
sensitive that if they are to spread, it will soon become impos- 
sible to take any step in life without violating the new canons 
of justice. Mr. Spencer’s old notion that there ought to be at 
least some 1egion of no-law, into which consciences disapproving 
of all law should be allowed to retire, will surely receive a great 
number of adherents before long. 


If it be true, as a letter in Monday's J'imes states, that the 
gardener of the British Museum, Mr. William Brightwell, has 
been dismissed by the Clerk of the Works after nine years’ 
service there, following on sixteen years’ service under the Woods 
and Forests in Regent’s Park, solely on account of the evidence 
he gave with regard to the cruel poisoning of the British Museum 
pigeons, the case is one not only of great hardship but of gross 
injustice. Of course, there may be other reasons which Mr. Bright- 
well does not assign; but the authorities of the British Museum 
are bound to look into the case, and to see that one of their 
subordinates has not used his authority vindictively to punish 
a man in his employment simply for giving true evidence in a 
Court of Justice as duty and integrity required. 


On Friday week Sir William Harcourt presided at the annual 
examination of the scholars at the British Schools in Derby, and 
was present at a debate of the boys’ parliament on female suffrage, 
which resulted in a tie, half the boys voting for it, and half 
against. In making a speech after the giving away of the 
prizes, Sir William Harcourt complimented the lads on their 
mental arithmetic, first, and on their caution, afterwards, re- 
marking that the “ Home Secretary’ of this boy parlia- 
ment had shown the most admirable caution in his pro- 
nouncement on the difficult question at issue. From this 
Sir William Harcourt anticipated that the men of the future 
would be very like the men of the past. But is not this a very 
singular inference ¥ Surely the boys of the future are not at all 
like the boys of the past, if this British School represents them 
truly. We cannot imagine any boy-school we ever knew in the 
old times being equally divided on such a subject as this. We 
should have expected them to be five to one against the women, 
and, moreover, far more contemptuous on the subject than they 
had any right to be. Ifthe child is father of the man, we may 
expect the men who issue from the British Schools at Derby to 
be very different indeed from the men of our own generation,— 
whether better or worse we should not like to say till we know a 
little more of their general character. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD SALISBURY’S POSITION. 


E wonder if Lord Salisbury has at heart a feeling that 
he does not greatly care for power, and that if he 
were replaced by a Liberal Ministry—or, still better, a Ministry 
of Moderates—he would be comparatively content. Such a 
supposition is hardly possible ; and yet it is difficult to under- 
stand the rumours of this week, except upon some such hypo- 
thesis. It is said everywhere, and announced almost officially 
in the St. James’s Gazette, that the Premier intends, when 
Parliament meets in January, to demand from the House of 
Commons an open and definite vote of confidence. He will 
not remain “ without receiving the sanction of the House of 
Commons to his continuance in power.” The form of the 
vote is undecided, but any vote will do, so long as it is clearly 
understood beforehand that the House of Commons, in passing 
it, accepts Lord Salisbury’s Ministry as the best obtainable. 
The plan is mentioned in so many and such different 
quarters, that it is difficult to refuse it credence; and 
if it is true, a worse piece of strategy could hardly be 
conceived. The Tory Ministry has not the confidence of 
half the House, or anything like half. The Parnellites dis- 
trust it, because they do not believe that Lord Salisbury will 
propose Home-rule ; and the Liberals do not trust it, because 
they think that, unwatched, it might lead the country into 
complications abroad, because they believe its treatment of 
internal reforms will be half-hearted, and because it submits 
to the influence of a Minister—Lord Randolph Churchill— 
who is capable of any vagary. It is quite true that in a singular 
condition of public affairs a considerable number of Liberals are 
willing, on certain conditions, to allow the Tories to reign ; but 
that is cnly because they wish to decline power, and at the 
same time acknowledge that the Queen’s Government must be 
carried on. They will do no hostile act,and may on a crucial 
division refuse to vote; but their abstention does not convey 
approval, much less confidence. It simply means that they 
are not sure that they can support their usually trusted leader, 
and that until they are sure they prefer a Tory Ministry of 
Affairs, as it is in power, to any other which could be put 
together. If they are asked to go farther than this, and 
to profess confidence by a positive vote, they will refuse, 
if only out of fear of their constituents; and Lord Salisbury 
will either be beaten by a Liberal majority including the 
Parnellites, which majority will then be compelled to propose 
Home-rule ; or, the Moderates abstaining and the Liberals 
ostracising the Parnellites, he will remain just where he was 
before,—in possession of the Government, but without the con- 
fidence of more than half the House. That will not improve his 
position one whit ; will, in fact, almost force him to resign, but 
without knowing in whose favour a resignation should be made. 
He may rely on it the Moderates will not vote for him. They 
are not Tories, and will not say they are. They are not at 
the end of their resources ; nor are they, as things have as yet 
gone, in the least afraid of a Dissolution. They can influence 
Mr. Gladstone just as easily as Lord Salisbury; or they could 
make a Ministry of their own, which would, no doubt, be a- 
Ministry of officers without soldiers, but which might well, if 
deserted, find in itself the courage to dissolve. 

It is stated that Lord Salisbury does not think his present 
position either constitutional or honourable; but if that 
is really his thought, he misreads patent facts. It is per- 
fectly constitutional for him to remain in power until he is 
outvoted upon a crucial point, and perfectly honourable for 
his Ministry to act during the pleasure of Parliament as a 
Ministry of Affairs. Carrying on the Queen’s Government is 
strictly honourable work. Sir Robert Peel did that for months 
with all honour, and he had not the advantages which Lord 
Salisbury just at this moment undoubtedly possesses. 
He was not so much of a convenience to the Queen 
and to the country. All men perceive that if Lord Salisbury 
retains office, he does it because the opposite party, being still 
undecided or divided upon a question of the last importance, 
are not ready to accept power ; and that, consequently, his posi- ' 
tion relieves the Sovereign from extreme embarrassment, and 
the country from what might readily become a period of official 
anarchy. Nobody would be able to form a Government, and 
nobody would be sure of the result of a Dissolution. To hold 


such a position is not only not dishonourable, but is of great 
advantage not only to Lord Salisbury, but to his party. English- 
men rarely forget self-sacrifice, and they can see the self-sacrifice 
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by public opinion as the alternative party, who, when progress jg 
not immediately required, or the country is tired of its Libera} 
rulers, can be trusted to administer well, and to keep the Em ire 
safe. Every day that Lord Salisbury performs those functions he 
is helping to make the future of his followers, who, if they will 
not govern except when they are in a majority, may be forced 
to resign the task of governing altogether. Great Britain is 
always Liberal more or less, but does not always desire q 
distinctively Liberal Administration ; and it is in those intervals 
that for the future the Tories will be entrusted with the reins 
If, out of pique at such a position they refuse them, they will 
be left out in the cold, and the alternative Government will 
be formed, as it very nearly is formed now, within the 
Liberal Party itself. The body of that party can on occasion 
follow Moderates as well as Progressists, without any qualms 
of conscience. 

We suppose the truth is, Lord Salisbury wishes to force Mr. 
Gladstone to act upon the Irish Question, hoping that he will 
either succeed, and so get Ireland out of the way; or fail, and so 
enable the Tories to resume power and dissolve on an Imperial 
cry, which might result in the return of a Tory Parliament, 
That is not very patriotic if he cordially distrusts Home-rule, 
for it leaves the field open to Mr. Gladstone, who on the theory 
will propose it, and who might, with his wonderful hold upon 
the people and his matchless individual force, carry them with 
him, even if he was deserted by the whole educated class. That 
is one of the least impossible of contingencies, and it is not one 
which Lord Salisbury, from his point of view, has, or can have, 
any moral right to risk. Risking it, moreover, is very bad 
strategy. There is no proof that Mr. Gladstone, even if he has, in 
his mind, decided that Home-rule is, some day or other, inevit- 
able, will urge it on from above in the teeth of all his usual 
allies. There is nothing in his history to suggest such rash- 
ness, which is, moreover, at variance with all the habitudes of 
his mind. Mr. Gladstone likes to convince his friends, to 
carry them with him, to find alternatives, to keep the Liberal 
Party, which he sincerely regards as a great instrument for 
good, whole and undivided. He sacrificed himself in the 
Egyptian matter wholly for that end, and is far more likely to 
produce an insufficient scheme than to shatter his party by 
advocating one too severely logical. Lord Salisbury may find 
that he has given up power without altering the Liberal 
position one jot; and he cannot resume it without a 
Parnellite vote, which will expose him to much more 
dishonourable suspicion than merely retaining power does. 
Moreover, as we have said, if the Liberals are pushed to the 
wall, they have alternative means of making a Ministry of 
Affairs which it is most unwise in Lord Salisbury to compel 
them to employ. If Lord Salisbury resigns, and Mr. Gladstone 
does go farther in the direction of Home-rule than his followers 
will bear, the result will be, not a Coalition, which is next 
to impossible, but a Ministry of Moderates, which, if it can 
govern for a couple of years, may, and probably will, swallow 
up the ancient Tory Party. They want to get out of their 
old rut; they want the sort of quiet progress which 
Moderates would secure; they like efficiency and quiet; 
they dread the Radicals on all Irish and ecclesiastical ques- 
tions; and they would be irresistibly attracted towards the 
new party, which would conserve so much, though neither in 
principles nor in its selection of men would it be Conservative. 
Lord Salisbury should go on governing as moderately and 
wisely as he can, should offer, frankly and decidedly, to en- 
franchise the land and establish representative government in 
the counties, and should then wait in a patient and most 
dignified attitude until the House of Commons intimates that 
he must go. That will not happen until the party as a whole 
has endorsed an Irish policy, an event which has certainly not 
occurred, and, for all the keenest eyes can perceive, may not 
occur within the duration of this Parliament. To demand a 
vote of confidence is to tempt fate in a way that suggests 
impatience rather than statesmanlike calm. 


THE UNWORKABLENESS OF FEDERALISM. 


R. JOHN MORLEY, in his interesting speech at New- 

castle on Monday, asks the Spectator whether the 
Imperial law is obeyed in Ireland now, and whether the 
Empire is not weakened now by the existing feebleness 
of our Government there? We should reply without hesi- 
tation in the affirmative; but we should add that the feeble- 
ness resulted, first, from the timorousness of the Liberals 
in not uniting together heartily to pass Lord Spencer’s pro- 





here ; while the best hope for Tories in the future is to be accepted 


posed Crimes Bill,—and but for their internal dissensions 
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they would never have been thrown out,—and, next, from the 
cowardice of the Tories in accepting Mr. Parnell’s dictation 
in relation to a policy which, on their own principles, 
they ought to have made conformable to Lord Spencer's 
requisition. We wholly deny that for the two years 
pefore Mr. Gladstone’s defeat, the Imperial law was dis- 
obeyed in Ireland. Rents were regularly paid; agrarian 
crime sank very low; and nothing was requisite, beyond 
tenacity and steadiness in adhering to Lord Spencer's policy, 
to keep Ireland as free from crime as she was politically 
free. Is it to be seriously contended for a moment that if 
English statesmen on both sides of the House were resolute, we 
could not, in spite of Mr. Parnell and his eighty-six followers, 
pass again such portions of the expired Crimes Act as would be 
necessary to restore Ireland to quiet ? We are well aware that 
this cannot be done if Liberals in general join Mr. Morley in 
praising the Tories for refusing to connect an extended suffrage 
with a special law against agrarian crime. But in taking this line 
Mr. Morley appears to us to have not a vestige of principle to 
go upon, and to be doing all in his power to relax that 
fibre of purpose in politicians to which he makes so just 
and earnest an appeal when he points out the fearfully 
critical character of the situation and the dangers on all 
hands through which our statesmen have to steer. Let us 
grant freely,—and we do not only grant, but assert,—that 
every course open to us is full of difficulties, and especially 
that it is extremely difficult to pass a law repressing agrarian 
crime with eighty-six Irish Members all united to embarrass 
and discredit the Government which attempts it. Still, it is 
childish to treat such a course as impossible. So far 
from being impossible, it seems to us at least as prac- 
ticable in the present state of parties as any other course 
we can devise; while, in our opinion, it leads to a far 
less serious crisis hereafter. No doubt, it would involve a 
very bitter struggle with the Parnellites. No doubt, it might 
even end in a suspension of many of the Irish representatives, 
if they tried, as they probably would, to paralyse Parliament 
by systematic obstruction. We are very far indeed from 
regarding such a struggle with a light heart. We re- 
gard it with a very heavy heart, with the heaviest heart 
possible to political foresight. But, then, as Mr. John Morley 
himself points out, there is no course open to us which is not 
full of perils; and, in our opinion, there is no other course 
which is not even much fuller of perils than this. If we under- 
stand Mr. Morley aright, what he is looking for is either some 
plan of Home-rule which will leave Ireland as much to herself 
as a Colony, and give her no representation in the Imperial 
Parliament, or some plan of Home-rule which will involve 
a Federal system. Now, as to the former, it is, per- 
haps, sufficient to say that we do not believe it could 
last. It would leave Ireland free to ruin herself by a Protective 
system, and would endanger the only source of Imperial taxa- 
tion,—the Customs,—which we could control. Virtually, it 
would involve the sacrifice of every guarantee for the security 
of Ireland’s share in the Debt of the United Kingdom ; and 
over and above this, it would be so illogical to tax Ireland for 
ashare in Imperial expenses over the amount of which she 
had no control, that we should come back to Federalism after 
all,and probably come back to it under the pressure of English 
and Scotch, rather than of Irish, opinion. 

Well, as to the financial side of Federalism, we have said 
enough elsewhere; and it seems to us that the argument we 
have put forth is of great weight. But what we now draw 
attention to is the effect of conceding Federalism, under 
such pressure as we have now applied to us, on the British 
Empire. We must remember,—what, indeed, we are not 
allowed to forget,—that a Federal system conceded for the sake 
of Ireland would very soon indeed spread to Scotland and 
Wales. Indeed, many of its advocates are already pressing 
this as one of its greatest advantages, that it would provide a 
means of giving self-government to Scotland and Wales 
which would be very congenial to the people of those 
parts of the United Kingdom. So that Scotland and 
Wales, which have never asked for Federalism, would be 
positively encouraged to ask for it at once; while England, 
which has not the smallest wish for a local Assembly 
distinct from Farliament, would be almost forced by the 
mere law of symmetry to accept what she has never even 
thought of wishing for. Now, let us just consider the effect 
of breaking up the old historic Constitution of England into 
these new, untried, paper tetrarchies, simply because eighty- 
sx Members returned by a particular section of the United 
Kingdom threaten us wit’ open cr veiled rebellion if we do not 


grant them their separate tetrarchy. It would be not only 
the embarkation on an unknown sea of which it would be 
almost impossible to anticipate clearly even the preliminary 
difficulties, but the embarkation on it under pressure so 
exceedingly inadequate to the occasion, that we should 
justly be regarded as having lost all that conservative 
instinct which is the first principle of national life. With 
four important and totally different Assemblies to determine 
the incidence of rates, and to wrangle with the Imperial 
Parliament whenever its central system of taxation hap- 
pened to interfere with their wishes as to the incidence of 
the rates,—who can imagine for an instant that we could 
have the smallest security for any continuity of national 
policy, or even of national character? It would be beginning 
our history anew in the nineteenth century, and beginning it 
anew for a reason much more trivial and inadequate than 
those advanced to the Northern States for letting the South 
secede. And it is folly to say that if we give way in Ireland, 
nothing is likely to follow in Scotland and Wales. It is 
simply impossible, under a popular Government, to admit a 
fruitful principle and then refuse to apply its logic to 
all cases to which it properly applies. If we once admit 
that because the Irish Members show a large majority for 
Home-rule they ought to have Home-rule, it will be simply 
impossible to refuse it to a large majority of Scoteh Members 
or a large majority of Weish Members. Indeed, we do not see 
any reason why it should stop there. England north of the 
Trent is more distinct from England south of the Trent than 
England north of the Trent is from the Scotch Lowlands. 
London is more distinct from the rural districts of Southern 
England than the rural districts of Southern England are from 
the Midland Counties. The contagion of disintegration will 
spread rapidly. And that which began in giving Home-rule 
to Ireland would soon go forward into the formation of four 
tetrarchies ; while these would not exist for many years without 
further cellular sub-division of a like kind. 

The truth is that the whole process proceeds from pure 
weakness, from want of tenacity. If we have not the strength 
to say to the Irish, ‘Except so far as your special disorders 
call for special remedies you shall be treated as we treat 
ourselves,—and amongst ourselves also we should claim 
to apply special remedies to special disorders,—but we will 
not go further. We will not break up the United Kingdom 
into independant organisations, just because you hate us, any 
more than you would allow Ulster to break off from you 
because she happened to dislike your government.’ If we have 
not the strength to say that, we have not the strength to 
remain a nation at all. Weare threatened, as it seems to us, 
with a political attack of that dangerous disease which the 
physicians call by the formidable name of locomotory ataxia,— 
the inability of the nervous centres to determine the muscular 
motions of the body. Democracy ought to be strongest 
of all in its insistency that properly represented parts of 
the body corporate shall not set the body corporate at 
defiance and set up for themselves. It was found equal 
to this strength of purpose in the United States, and we 
trust that it will be found equal to it in the United Kingdom. 
There is no danger in the unanimity of the Parnellite Party to 
compare for a moment with the unanimity of the Southern 
States in their wish for Secession. The trial was severe, and 
the conflict was long; but the tenacity of the Democracy 
triumphed at Jast. We believe that it will be so with us. 
Difficult as the problem is,—and we know no problem half so 
difficult,—to treat the Irish crisis at once temperately and 
firmly, it is not by any means so difficult as that which the 
Northern States succeeded in solving in the great decade 
between 1860 and 1870. Now we are approaching, not, 
indeed, an equally dangerous crisis, but still one which is even 
more serious in one respect,—that so far as we can see at present, 
there is more chance of serious differences amongst ourselves in 
Great Britain than there was in 1861 amongst the electors of the 
Northern States. If we show indecision, if we show weakness, 
if we show that the spirit of determination to put down the 
Secessionist tendencies of the day is not high within us, we 
shall undoubtedly be giving the first serious signal of national 
decay. We do not believe that it will be so. We believe that 
Great Britain, directly the situation comes out clearly before 
her, will nerve herself to as strenuous a policy as that which 
secured the integrity of the American nation in the great crisis 
of 1861. If Mr. Gladstone ever made a great mistake, he 
made it in anticipating that the South had established their 
independence. We trust that he will not make a similar 








mistake in the present case. 
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ONE RESULT OF HOME-RULE. 


NE of the worst features in the scheme of Home-rule 
which, though half imaginary, is now so eagerly discussed, 
is the proposed method of securing to Ireland a share in 
Imperial acts, whether of policy or of legislation. That if 
Ireland bears her share in Imperial taxation she must have 
her share, if she wishes for it, in Imperial management, is a 
proposition almost outside discussion. Neither the Canadian 
Dominion nor the Australian Colonies possess such a share ; 
but then neither do they share directly in the Imperial burden, 
They may be injured by the consequences of a war; but they 
pay no tax, and contract no debt in carrying it on, and if they 
contribute men, do so as a voluntary proof of friendship. Ire- 
land, on the accepted theory of Home-rule, is to pay Imperial 
taxes, and must, consequently, be allowed her voice in their dis- 
tribution. But to allow her to exercise her voice through her 
present representation in Parliament would be fatal, and is seen 
even by Irish Extremists to be almost absurd. The Irish vote, 
which must remain as heavy as at present—unless, indeed, its 
extent is settled by the extent of Irish contributions for Imperial 
purposes—would from the first be employed exactly as it is 
employed now, to extort from Great Britain concessions 
for the advantage of Ireland. Mr. T. P. O'Connor, the 
acknowledged head of the Parnellite voters in Great Britain, 
in a very able and temperate letter to the 7Zimes, admits 
in so many words that this would be the case, and evidently 
thinks that in so using their power Irishmen would be 
entirely in the right. The majority of his countrymen would, 
it is certain, cordially agree with him. The secular contest 
with Great Britain has driven Irishmen’s thoughts in upon 
themselves and their own provincial affairs until they hardly 
think of politics at all except in relation to their bearing upon 
Treland. Provincialism has been associated with patriotism 
until it has become, from a rather mean intellectual vice, the 
highest of moral virtues. Their own insular affairs not only 
interest them, but suffice for them. They care nothing for the 
Empire, and very little, as Mr. O'Connor avows, even for that 
multitude of careers which it offers to Irishmen, and in which 
they have for more than a century been so conspicuously suc- 
cessful. They want to be soldiers and statesmen in Ireland, 
not Wellingtons or Wolseleys, Palmerstons or Dufferins, within 
the Empire. To profit the Empire is to profit Englishmen and 
Scotchmen, and they hate both with all their hearts. The Irish 
Members would, therefore, vote on “Imperial questions ”— 
that is, all questions of war and peace, of foreign policy, of 
general taxation, and of military and naval discipline—with a 
single eye to the interest of Ireland ; and when they were not 
simply opposing Great Britain, would, we can hardly doubt, 
make terms with her which would almost invariably be of a 
single kind. They would ask loans, pecuniary concessions, and 
guarantees in return for their vote. 


For it is almost self-evident that the grand difficulty of 
Ireland, under Home-rule, would be want of money. Her 
people, guided by an instinct which, though sordid, is not 
altogether ill-founded, perceive that their true grievance 
is economic, and sigh for Home-rule not so much to gratify 
their national amour propre as to confer upon them the 
material prosperity which, owing to the circumstances of 
an island meant by Nature for Dutchmen but given by the 
irony of fate to Celts, they can never possess. They believe, 
honestly believe, that if they did but govern themselves, they 
could, by abolishing landlordism, by protecting manufactures, 
by reducing the cost of travelling, and by vast schemes of 
material drainage, make Ireland wealthy ; and, as their poverty 
is real, the only Government which will be popular is the 
Government which will carry out these projects of enriching 
the people. There will be parties and party strifes; but the 
party which will win will be the party which promises to 
make of poverty a tradition of the past. Where is the 
money to come from? The farmers will not change their rent 
into a Land-tax to errich the State ; the Income-tax produces 
very little, and the Customs-duties will be retained, as in 
America, to fulfil Imperial obligations. There will remain only 
Stamps and Excise, and these will be required for a civil 
government, which, if efficient, will certainly not be cheap. 
The Irish have been trained to resist the police, and they are 
as desirous of place and of benefiting by public money as 
Frenchmen, or, for that matter, all Continental peoples what- 
ever, They will be as incessant in their demands for office as 
they are in New York; and possessing as they will the vote, 
they will compel any Government which may be elected in 
Dublin to conciliate its masters by a policy closely akin to that 





i 
proposed by M. de Freycinet and the Opportunists of France 
The great schemes, therefore, intended to evoke a new 
prosperity, the compensation to landlords—if any is civen— 
the loans to encourage manufactures, the drainage of the 
Shannon and kindred rivers, must be paid for out of loans 
and loans without the Imperial guarantee will be ruinously 
costly or impossible to raise. Nobody will buy Irish Bonde 
Hereafter, if the Irish race becomes regenerated, as it fancies it 
will be by Home-rule, twenty years of vigorous fidelity to 
engagements may restore confidence, and the Irish Treasury 
may be trusted like the Treasury of Belgium ; but at present 
the great financial Syndicates would not lend money to 
Ireland at 10 per cent. The mere rumour that Home. 
rule would be proposed by Mr. Gladstone sent down the 
shares of the Bank of Ireland, one of the most carefully. 
managed and prosperous institutions in the world, by 21 per 
cent. (vide Times of Monday), and a vote sanctioning the 
project would probably suspend their sale altogether, even if 
it did not produce a general and lasting collapse upon the 
Dublin Exchange. Rightly or wrongly, capitalists believe 
that, until a period of Revolution has made the Irish masses 
feel the consequences of their acts, or until the farmers, 
who are very thrifty and eager for money, protect capital 
by the bayonet, Irish credit will not be trusted by 
investors, and they will advance no money. Under such 
circumstances, the Irish leaders will look to England, and 
will be driven, almost by irresistible force, to order their 
representatives in the Imperial Government to exchange the 
vote of Ireland for the British guarantee. They could not 
avoid doing so if they were all Goschens ; and they will not all 
be Goschens, but men who will think the interest of Ireland 
the test of the moral law, who will spoil the Egyptians 
willingly, and who will, half of them, believe that immense 
outlays to increase production must be good, even if the produce 
does not sell at profitable prices. There are men, we believe, 
in Ireland, who would carry out that Shannon Valley project 
—a very great one, if profit be forgotten—if they knew that the 
value of fat cattle were about to sink one-half. The demand for 
guarantees from England would be incessant ; and would either, 
if conceded, hamper the British Treasury, which, be it remem- 
bered, cannot get blood out of a stone any more than the 
smallest Bank can, or, if refused, would produce intolerable irri- 
tation, or would cause a paralysis of the external, Colonial, and 
military policy of Great Britain. No treaty could be signed, no 
expedition despatched, no new scheme of recruiting introduced, 
without the previous conciliation of Ireland by a guarantee. 
We do not believe that the greater people would endure such 
a situation for five years, and canrot but think that Irish 
leaders like Mr. O’Connor, in publicly forecasting it, display 
much more than their usual political honesty and intelligence. 
It will be said—it is sure to be said, for it is the only possible 
answer—that Ireland once enfranchised will suffice to herself, 
and will be content, if it must be so, to be poor and free; but 
that is only rhetoric. If Ireland were situated in the centre 
of the Atlantic, it might be true, for it has been true of 
peoples like the Icelanders ; but Ireland lies in the lap of Eng- 
land, and no people tied to th. English can be content with 
poverty. They catch discontent from their partners. Asa 
matter of fact, the Irish now feel their comparative poverty 
with a bitterness which almost overpowers, or quite over- 
powers, their moral sense, till they resent rent as if it 
were tribute, regard the refusal of a loan to a failing 
Bank as a social crime to be punished — witness the 
recent history of the Bank of Ireland after its refusal to 
help the Munster Bank—and with millions in the savings’ 
banks, denounce London mortgagors who have advanced 
money at the most ordinary rates as “ blood-sucking usurers.”” 
The modern desire to be comfortable has taken possession of 
the people; and as they cannot be comfortable in a country 
too small and poor for them, their passionate desire is 
to rid themselves of all shareholders in the produce of 
the land, and to try huge experiments in the way of 
increasing national wealth. The eviction of landlords is 
a mere transfer of income from one class to another, 
and will not enrich the country, as it destroys credit with- 
out adding a penny to national resources; while the great 
experiments are to be made at the worst economic moment for 
their success ; but the desire to do these two things will be for 
years the regulating factor in Irish policy. How, if Great Britain 
is compelled to consult that policy at every turn—if, for instance, 
she cannot pass a Mutiny Bill without Irish consent—she is to 
have a stable policy of her own, we fail entirely to perceive. 
She may legislate for herself in freedom, and even reduce the 
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number of a Jury from twelve to seven; but as regards Im- 

erial policy, every Session will be like the one to come, an 
Irish Session, in which the interests of the Empire will be 
comparatively of no account. 





THE FRENCH FAILURE IN INDO-CHINA. 


HERE are few puzzles, either in history or politics, so 
entirely perplexing as the failure of the French people 

to found great dependencies in Asia. We have founded them, 
the Russians have founded them, ihe Dutch have founded 
them, even the Portuguese have founded them, though their 
empire was transitory and is now forgotten ; but the French, 
with all their splendid resources, have always failed. The 
popular explanation, repeated every day, not only in the 
English but the Parisian Press, is simple nonsense. It is said 
the French “ cannot colonise ” in Asia, as if any other Power 
could. We have never even tried to colonise in Southern 
Asia, nor has any other European State. Apart from the 
soldiers and officials, who take their pay and return home 
when their term of service has expired, England has probably 
not thirty thousand males in the whole of Asia, India included, 
and of them probably not two thousand have the slightest 
idea of remaining there for more than a fraction of their 
active lives. The total number of planters, not being the paid 
servants of Companies, who also return home, is exceedingly 
small; and of cultivators there is, so far as we know, not a 
single one. The French in this respect are only on a par with 
their rivals ; and the problem is not that, but this, —Why can- 
not the French conquer in Asia, when other European races 
ean? They have tried four times, if we reckon Napoleon’s 
invasion of Egypt as one, and twice under special advantages ; 
but their only success, the conquest of Cochin China, has been 
singularly infructuous. They ought, by every rule of logic, to 
have conquered Southern India when they made the attempt ; 
but their empire there, though splendidly planned and actually 
founded, withered away in a night. They ought to have 
conquered Anam and Tonquin, and to this moment the 
most experienced Anglo-Indian observers, familiar with 
such operations for years, declare themselves unable to 
understand why they failed. It is clearly not a general 
incapacity to keep conquests. France actually conquered 
Alsace-Lorraine, and practically conquered Nice, and Savoy, 
and Corsica, and she has kept the latter three ; nor will she 
lose Algeria or Tunis, which she gained by direct force. It 
certainly is not want of genius, for Bussy, who so nearly made 
Southern India French, was probably as able as any British 
Agent ever employed in India, Clive included ; and it is cer- 
tainly not want of force, for France has used, on the whole, 
larger means than any European country. Except in 1857, 
when we had all Northern India to reconquer—a whole 
Continent, in fact—no English General has ever led to Asia 
an army approaching in strength the one which was at 
the disposal of General Briere de ]'Isle when he commenced 
his operations ; and the British Government has never spent 
in any Asiatic campaign a greater sum than has been wasted 
first and last upon the Tonquinese invasion. Yet the failure 
is admitted by all French parties, and upon all hands. The 
Radicals, in the debate which, as we write, is still going on, 
declare that the work, if continued, must be recommenced 
from the beginning ; the Reactionaries assert that the French 
armies only hold the ground they stand on; and the-Opportunists 
only answer that evacuation would be humiliating, and that a 
portion of the Delta can be held, with due care and precaution, 
by ten thousand men. Ten thousand men! Why, we held 
India for half a century with less than thirty thousand white 
soldiers; and if we conquered Indo-China from end to end— 
Burmah, Siam, and Anam all included—*he War Office would 
think a corps d’armée of ten thousand Europeans an amply 
sufficient garrison. We should have Native soldiers, it is 
true; but then’ the ability to organise Native soldiers is 
in Asia part of the ability to govern; and the French 
have at least as good a chance of doing that work as we 
have. They did do it in Southern India with success; 
and French and Italian officers made the most formidable 
of all Asiatic armies, the Sikh force, which in 1846 and 1848 
80 nearly overthrew the Indian Empire. English officers would 
make capital Sepoys of the Tonquinese, who are personally 
brave; and the objection raised by the best French officers 
that a native Anamese army could not be trusted, would seem 
to Anglo-Indians to be beside the question, or rather to be 
merely part of it, the means cf ensuring fidelity for long 
periods of time being an essential detail of the organisation. 





It is useless to allege the opposition of China, for -China might 
have been beaten like any other Empire; while the Black 
Flags of Tonquin are’ no more invincible than Burmese 
* dacoits,” and not one-tenth as powerful as either the Sikh 
Army or the revolted Sepoys, whose failure, indeed, has never 
been studied as it deserved. It was one of the strangest and 
least explicable episodes that ever occurred in military history. 
The truth is, the French fail in Asia without being over- 
matched, and the problem is the cause of that result of great 
efforts repeatedly made by one of the first and most successfal 
of military peoples. 

Our own belief is that the cause is revealed in the very 
occurrence of this debate on Tonquin, and is neither more 
nor less than this, that the French people of all grades do 
not at heart care to make Asiativ conquests, do not feel 
pleasure in governing them, and will not, therefore, either in 
the aggregate or in detail, make the necessary efforts. They 
do not care to succeed, and therefore they do not succeed. A 
few of their rulers, whether hereditary or elective, do care, 
and therefore at intervals use the magnificent machine at 
their disposal in Asiatic enterprise ; but the body of French- 
men, the entity we call France, does not. The people are as 
willing not to have Tonquin as to have it, and would, if a 
plebiscite were taken, evacuate it just as readily as they 
evacuated Mexico. Their pride does not fasten on sway 
beyond seas. They do not see what Tonquin is to bring 
them, do not care for the kind of prestige its possession 
yields, do not feel any humiliation at its loss. If it is gone, 
so much the worse for the dealers in Colonial produce. They 
are not interested in governing subject-races ; not concerned 
about their fate; not tempted at all by the work it is pro- 
posed to them to do. They want to be great in Europe, not 
in Asia; pardon Napoleon’s flight from Egypt, as if it were a 
mere resignation of a command; and resent any demand, 
whether of money or men, for ‘onquin, as an oppression 
inflicted on them by self-seekers in Paris, This feeling, 
openly avowed throughout the debate, penetrates all classes, 
and makes all half-hearted. The officers do not care for 
the service, which seems to them an unhappy exile worse 
than service in Africa; while the conscripts think they 
are unfairly used in being sent away from Europe, sicken 
at the hot climate, the new diet, and the hardships, and die, 
whenever they are ill, from mere want of energy. We 
very much doubt if they fight well. Occasionally a battle 
occurs in which they display their usual valour and their 
national ¢/an; but if they were up to their normal level, they 
would not insist as they do on tolerable equality in numbers, 
or compel their chiefs to demand reinforcements at such a 
terrible rate. We believe that for two years past nothing 
has surprised the French War Office like the number of 
men asked for Tonquin ; and as the Generals have every interest 
in pleasing the War Office, the explanation must be their 
conviction that without visible numbers the conscripts can- 
not be relied on to do their best. The Generals, again, 
hate the country to which they are despatched, a feeling 
shared by many civil officials. Nothing can be more curious 
than the utter despondency of much of the evidence before 
the Tonquinese Committee, the entire want of the English 
feeling that an Asiatic Delta must be a great estate, and that 
governing it is highly pleasant and acceptable work. The 
Army would, in fact, be glad to be at home; and in that 
feeling, spread through all ranks and influencing every 
movement, except, perhaps, the actual fighting, all hope of 
success disappears. An Englishman does not lose force 
from being out of spirits, and an English brigade will 
go on when officers and men are half crazy with dis- 
appointment and annoyance; but a French army, to do its 
best, must be a cheerful army. The soldiers of all ranks. 
who would do any work in Europe, regard the scene of 
an Asiatic campaign as a hateful scene, and long only to 
be out of it at any sacrifice. or with any loss of a prestige 
which neither they nor their countrymen feel to be a real 
renown. It is not what they are seeking, and they give up 
almost from the beginning. It is simply ridicuious, with our 
hundred years of experience in India and Indo-China, to 
suppose that a good French General, with forty thousand 
men, could not conquer the rotten Kingdom of Anam, 
and reduce it to habitable order; and the failure betrays a 
want of will exactly akin to the want of will shown 
within the Chamber. The Deputies do not want Asiatic 
“ Colonies,’ and neither do the officers nor the con- 
scripts. and consequently they do not get them. We do 
not know that the weakness is any injary to France, for 
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concentration may be her truest policy, and a people rarely 
misunderstands its own interest completely ; but the weakness 
exists, and has repeatedly modified the history of France. She 
could colonise if she liked, for her single temperate Colony, 
French Canads, has been a fair success, and is still intensely 
French ; and she could conquer if she liked, for she has con- 
quered an Empire in Northern Africa ; but, as a rule, she does 
not like, only attempts the work under over-persuasion by false 
representations. and therefore regularly fails. 


THE FIRST STEP FOR CHURCH REFORM. 


F the Memorial which the Cambridge Heads and Professors 
have sent to the Archbishops is to be fruitful of good 
results, there is no time to be lost. It is but too probable 
that this Parliament will be a short one, and it is of all things 
the most desirable that the constitution of a new and genuinely 
representative assembly for the Church should, if possible, be 
sanctioned by Parliament before the next dissolution takes 
place. If the movement is to bring all the good that it may 
bring, we ought to have a popular constitution for the Church 
in good working order before the next agitation of Dis- 
establishment begins. And we say this by no means because 
we think that it will necessarily tend to prevent Disestablish- 
ment. That will be as it may be. We agree with the 
Bishop of Worcester that it is the only course which 
can prevent Disestablishment coming sooner or later, but 
we by no means regard it as certain that it will tend in 
that direction. If Mr. Carvell Williams and his friends be 
right, it may tell in their favour instead of against them. 
It may prove that the internal divisions in the Church are so 
serious that no course which stimulates the proper energies of 
the Church con result in anything but the exaggeration of these 
divisions. But, be this as it may, the Church cannot remain 
united with the State, if it is so little of an organic unity that 
any attempt {o popularise its constitution tends to disruption. 
It can only remain united with the State on condition that 
sufficient earnestness and enthusiasm exist among Church- 
men to overcome their various differences of opinion, and 
unite them in a great effort to make the Church of 
England, what every National Church certainly ought to be, 
a genuine Church of the people, a Church founded on popular 
sympathy, and conscious that her mission is to Christianise the 
whole people, and not merely the most cultivated classes on 
the one hand and the most dependent and helpless classes on 
the other. 

What we hope that the Archbishops may see fit to propose 
to their colleagues, is to take steps for giving early effect to 
the expressed wishes cf Convocation in favour of some Lay 
Assembly,—not, however, one elected by those very unreal 
representative bodies called Diocesan Conferences,—to co- 
operate in their deliberations; as well as to the urgent 
prayer of tho Cambridge Memorial. Of course, this could 
only be done in the end by the passing of some Act for 
the reform of Convocation in the manner proposed. But 
we imagine (ht the first step to be taken would be to summon 
an Assemb!y of Church Notables,—not too ecclesiastically 
minded,—fo the discussion of a project of reform which, if 
adopted by a really influential body of men, and approved by the 
majority of (he Bishops and the representative Clergy, would 
come before Parliament with reasonable hope of success, 
The Cambridge leaders who have prepared the recent Memorial 
might take into counsel some of the best and least cliquish 
members of the various Diocesan Conferences, for the purpose 
of agreeing on some general scheme of reform, to be subse- 
quently submitted to such a Conference of Notables as we 
have suggested. They might, for instance, take as a basis the 
constitution of the Disestablished Church of Ireland, and 
making such general alterations in that scheme as would seem 
best adapted to suit it to the state of opinion on this side of 
the Channel, bring the scheme so altered, clause by clause, 
before a Conference of Notables, and then draft a Bill founded 
on the measure as it should come forth from that tentative 
revision. Of course, the chief points for decision would be 
the mode in which the representatives of the Clergy 
should in future be chosen,—some reform of the present 
constitution of Convocation is admitted to be almost 
essential—the mode in which the Lay Assembly should 
be chosen, whether by a system of double or treble 
election,—first for the Parish Councils, then by the Parish 
Councils for the Diocesan Councils, and lastly by the Diocesan 
Councils for the General Council,—or directly from a register of 
Church electors to be prepared for each of the various dioceses ; 








and again, how the Church Parliament, when chosen, should 
deliberate, whether Clergy and laity together, though voting 
by orders, or with the Clergy and laity in separate Assemblies 
All these are matters on which it would be quite premature ts 
express as yet any confident opinion, but they are, nevertheless 
matters of the very first importance for the successful issue of 
the movement. If the whole Clergy are not adequately 
represented in the clerical representation, and the whole 
laity in the lay representation, the Church Constitution will 
never attain the power with the people which is essential 
to success. We ought to get the sanction of Parlia- 
ment for the creation of such representative bodies, with 
full power to discuss all needful reforms in the Church, and 
to pass them subject to the veto, within a given date, of either 
House of Parliament ; and we ought to obtain that sanction 
within two or three years at most from this time, if we are to 
be prepared, as we ought to be prepared, for the next move- 
ment for the separation of Church and State. 

We do not believe that there will be any difficulty of a 
serious kind interposed on the part of the Liberation Society, 
We have already heard some of the most influential of the 
leaders of that party declare their hearty wish to see the 
Church prepared for her separation from the State; and 
nothing certainly could prepare her for such a separation so 
well as a satisfactory organisation with a good deal of popular 
enthusiasm behind it. Of course, as we have already said, it 
may appear that no such organisation is possible on the lines 
of our existing Church. If so, the Disestablishers will take all 
the advantage, and the friends of Establishment all the disad- 
vantage, of that discovery. For this we must be prepared. If 
High Church and Low Church and Broad Church are so irre- 
concilable,—as some of our Dissenting friends conceive, —that 
they cannot act together in any popular constitution, then the 
Disestablishers will score heavily agairst us. We must run 
great risks in any attempt to make the National Church as 
national as it ought to be, and we must not try to conceal from 
ourselves that there are grave risks to be run. But the Irish 
example is, on the whole, one of good omen for us, and we do 
not believe that the conflicting forces which a popular consti- 
tution would develop, would prove to be anything like so potent 
as the forces of union which would also be developed contem- 
poraneously. We do not imagine, for instance, that the 
laity would contend for their right to force any reform 
on the Church which the separate vote of the Clergy nega- 
tived, or that the Clergy would hesitate for a moment 
to recognise the right of the laity to reject any change 
for which the Clergy wished. We do not suppose, again, that 
either Clergy or laity would wish to impose any monotony 
of worship on the individual parishes, or would desire to 
apply too strict a law to the regulation of public worship 
wherever it was already conducted in a fashion satisfactory 
to the individual parishes. We should expect ‘to see a very 
large disposition to “live and let live” resulting from the 
more popular constitution of the Church, for without this 
it is quite certain that the disruptive would quickly over- 
power the constructive influences at work. What we should 
look for would be in the main,—first, a disposition to stand by 
the Prayer-book, but to leave the Clergy and laity in the indi- 
vidual parishes a very large discretion to use the Prayer-book 
with the same kind of discriminating liberty which is permitted 
now; next, a very beneficial movement for the revision of 
endowments,—vested interests being, of course, reserved,— 
in the interest of the poorest and most destitute districts of the 
Kingdom ; and lastly, a great expansion of lay work both 
amongst women and amongst men. 

But if these great results are to be gained, no time is to be 
lost. The constitutional changes proposed cannot be carried 
in a day; and if Parliamentary sanction is to be obtained 
for a new Church Synod, the Church should be ready with 
practical proposals in the shape of a draft Bill, backed by 
names of great authority, before the beginning of the Session 
of 1887. 





THE EBB AND FLOW OF POLITICAL REPUTATIONS. 


S° large is the space occupied by prominent politicians in 
U the periodical Press, they loom so large before the public 
eye during the time of their prominence, that it requires some 
effort of the imagination to realise how essentially ephemeral 
their position is, and how soon their reputation may pass 
away and their very names be hardly remembered. It is only 
by looking into the political writings of a few years back that 
we can bring this evanescence of politicians thoroughly home 
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tous; but when we do, we are astonished at the extraordinary 
disappearances, and the still more extraordinary appearances, 
in the leading parts of the political drama. The reversals of 
judgment at Westminster are far more striking than any that 
take place at Temple Bar. The public takes the cap of main- 
tenance off one man and puts it on another with as sudden a 
swoop, and often with as loud a cry, as Fortune in Horace’s 
ode. The present writer happened the other day, while 
waiting for a book at a library, to take up a book 
called “Men and Manner in Parliament,” a reprint of 
some essays published in 1874 which created some stir 
at the time. Internal evidence suggests that they were 
written by Mr. Lucy, whose study of the details of 
men and manners in the House of Commons is as un- 
rivalled as his power of extracting the sunbeam of amuse- 
ment out of the mo:t unpromising cucumber of a Member. 
They are marked by a good deal of insight into characters and 
some judgment. But it is almost ludicrous now to re-read 
some of the discussions as to the future position of the promi- 
nent figures of the day. Mr. Gladstone, of course, then as now, 
loomed largest in the eyes of the student of politicians. The 
writer says, that while there were many talkers and speakers in 
the House there were only two orators,—Gladstone and Bright. 
But though both remain to us, it is odd to find the writer in doubt 
as to which is the greatest Parliamentary orator. No one can 
doubt now. There is only one orator in the House of Commons 
in this present Parliament, and his name is Gladstone. Of all 
the men in the front rank mentioned in this book dealing 
with the men of only twelve short years ago, Mr. Gladstone 
is the only one who stands where he did in the estimation of 
his countrymen and colleagues, unsurpassed and unrivalled. 
The rest have been removed by death, like Mr. Disraeli, or 
have committed suicide by entering that living tomb, the 
House of Lords, or have fallen from their high estate. It is 
curious now to read of Mr, Gathorne Hardy and Lord Stanley 
as candidates for the leadership of the Conservative Party 
against Sir Stafford Northcote, whom the writer, with clear 
precision, selected as the future leader of the House of 
Commons. It must be still more curious for them to meet 
now like shadows whose voices, thin and low as voices from 
the grave, cannot penetrate the non-conducting walls of the 
Upper House. But perhaps the most striking point in the 
book—the only one in which it seems to be of the present 
world—is to find a large portion of it devoted to the question, 
—Who is to succeed Mr. Gladstone in the leadership of the 
House of Commons and the Liberal Party? Happi';, Mr. 
Gladstone’s retirement seems no nearer now than it was then 
—perhaps not so near, as his retirement then, at least, pur- 
ported to be an accomplished fact. But this is almost the 
only resemblance between the situation then and now. Of the 
half-dozen names and claims of would-be or possible successors 
discussed then, only one can be considered to be within 
measurable distance now. Mr. Lowe has sought obscurity as 
Lord Sherbrooke. Mr. Childers has unfortunately not even a 
seat in the House for which he was spoken of as leader. Sir 
William Harcourt, who in 1880 distinctly increased his lead, 
has become a memory, rather than a hope in politics, as a 
statesman and even asanorator. Mr. Goschen’s “ time had not 
come” in 1874, he was not in the Liberal Cabinet of 1880, 
and if his name is constantly mentioned now, it is on account 
of a certain separateness in his position; while Mr. Forster, 
who was, perhaps, nearer the throne than any one in 1874, is 
too ill to be for the moment seriously reckoned. Lord 
Hartington alone retains and has strengthened his position, 
not so much, as the writer ten years ago discerned, because 
he is the best or most fitting man to be Prime Minister of 
the Liberal Party, but because a Hartington Ministry recom- 
mends itself as a happy solution of difficulties. It is certainly 
a remarkable proof of the immense weight which aristocracy 
still possesses in the country that Lord Hartington, whose 
personal qualities were certainly less remarkable than those of 
some of the other candidates for the succession, should be the 
only one to have resisted the assaults of time and chance, and 
the competition of new rivals. When we remember that the 
Marquis of Salisbury was not even mentioned as a possible 
leader of the Conservative Party in 1874, and that Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s voice, if heard at all, had not been 
heard in anything but the modesty of a maiden speech, it is 
clear that even in the days of Radicalism and Tory Demo- 
cracy blue blood is an important adjunct to brains, and a historic 
name is still the solidest rock on which to build political 
fortunes, But it is not till we turn from Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Hartington to the new men on either side of the 








House, that we can realise the immense gulf between 1874 
and 1885. The writer who talks of Mr. Fawecett’s rise, 
“if his acceptance of office were conceivable,’* and says 
that “the human mind is slow to accustom itself to the 
idea of Mr. Fawcett on the Treasury Bench,” would have been 
astonishment itself if he could have been told that only ten 
years afterwards Mr. Fawcett would have been held up as the 
model of economists and politicians by the Conservatives, and 
used as a weapon against a Radical Cabinet Minister from 
Birmingham, whose name was then unknown in the House 
of Commons. If Sir Charles Dilke’s development into a 
Cabinet Minister would have surprised the man who calls 
him a “wearisome speaker” with a “mortal monotony,” 
still more surprised would he have been if he could have fore- 
seen the rise of the three great unknowns,—Mr. Chamberlain, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, and Mr. Parnell. The Fourth 
Party would have been an impossible phenomencn in a House 
in which the Independent Tory has to be sought in Mr. 
Cavendish-Bentinck, while Sir Henry James figures as the 
Independent Liberal. A still more impossible phenomenon 
in a possible Cabinet would have been the Radical trio of Mr. 
Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. John Morley. Most 
impossible of all to the politician who saw Mr. Biggar for the 
first time “head a division of Irreconcileables full thirteen 
strong” would have been Mr. Parnell demanding Home- 
rale with eighty-six Nationalists at his back, with a Tory 
Government hesitating as to the possibility of granting it, 
or something like it. These whirligigs of time have their 
lessons as well as their consolations, If Mr. Fawcett in the 
Cabinet seemed almost a portent to the politician of twelve 
years back, and if Lord Randolph Churchill as Secretary of 
State for India would have appeared a ludicrous absurdity five 
years ago, we may yet see an entirely new, cr at least an 
unnoticed, name in the very forefront of politics. Within 
three years of 1832 the Liberal Party were discredited in the 
country ; within six years from 1874 the largest Conservative 
majority known for fifty years vanished like a dream when 
one awaketh. The only thing permanent in politics is the 
evanescence of politicians. 





MEPHISTOPHELES AT THE LYCUUM. 

HE saying quoted from some famous Gerraan Mephis- 
topheles in the Zimes’ review of Mr. Irving’s play at the 
Lyceum, that Mephistopheles would never be properly under- 
stood until coupled with a Faust who could play him down, is 
so profoundly true a criticism on Goethe’s great drama, that it 
brings out into full relief the reason of the miscarriage of 
this splendidly equipped play. Mr. Conway’s Paust not only 
cannot play Mephistopheles down, but is so -veak, tawdry, 
and unreal, that it cannoteven play him up. Instead of making 
you feel, what Goethe meant you to feel, that the great 
deceiver is the source of all the deepest illusions of life, and 
that even the most sinful mortal who has genuine life in 
him is in some sense able to refute those :llasions, and to 
make the mocker conscious that he is a puppet in hands more 
potent than his own, the Lyceum play does not even enable the 
spectator to feel at all adequately the thrill which the spirit 
of mockery was meant to inspire. Without a large human 
nature visibly present to be mocked, the mockery itself falls 
rather dead. Mr. Irving’s Mephistopheles is, so far as figure 
and expression go, quite perfect; but where it fails is in playing 
effectively on the natures to which in Goethe’s drama it is 
meant to act the tempter. A tempter without temptation is, we 
need hardly say, impossible, and Mr. Conway's ‘aust is quite 
too much of a stick to be tempted ; while Miss Terry’s Margaret 
is,—as, indeed, is Goethe’s,—tempted only by her lover, and not 
by the fiend. Perhaps the nearest effect to that of rea! temptation 
is the scene in which,—not following Goethe,—7Iephistopheles 
himself suggests to the praying girl the thoug!.t that having 
killed her mother and caused her brother’s Ceath, she may 
as well follow it up by destroying her aby also. But 
admirably as that scene is managed, one does rot feel that the 
tempter tempts,—that there could be anything of real attraction 
to the ruined girl at that time in the thought of adding another 
and worse crime to the sins she had already committed. Mr. 
Wills, indeed, made a very serious mistake in interpolating this 
suggestion in Goethe’s play. The fault of the whole piece 
is the failure cf Mephistopheles to get at the hearts of the 
human beings with whom he consorts. Even with Martha the 
situation is made too comic ;—well as Mrs. Stirling acts, there 
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is too little of the effect of any serious temptation presented 
to a bad woman’s bad heart. Throughout, Mephistopheles 
stands virtually alone as an evil being whose attitudes, sneers, 
spites, deceptions, and triumphs are worth studying for them- 
selves and in themselves, but who stands apart from the human 
figures at whose hearts he ought to be at work, and who, indeed, 
mocks at them the more spitefully because he feels that he 
cannot tempt them, though he can make them tempt each other. 


Goethe’s great drama has always seemed to us about as 
radically false in its fundamental philosophy as it is grand in 
its imaginative conceptions. His primary notion that even a 
spirit of pure evil is an exceedingly useful being because he 
stirs into activity even those whom he leads into sin, and so 
prevents them rusting away in mere indolence is a false idea. 
There are other and better means of stimulating the positive 
affections of men, than by tempting them to sin. Nevertheless, 
it was certainly Goethe's notion that evil is a potent instrument 
in the hands of good, and the leading idea of his play is to treat 
Mephistopheles as an agent in higher hands to develop the 
nature of Faust. But it is far otherwise on the Lyceum stage. 
There Mephistopheles is made so incomparably more importaut 
a part than any other, that one misses its meaning, and comes 
to fancy that it is a play written mainly to exhibit fiendish 
malignity of the ironic kind, instead of being written for the 
purpose for which it certainly was written,—to exhibit the 
stimulating effect of a sneering tempter on the active energies 
of a strong and large nature. “ Of all negative spirits,” says 
the Almighty in the prologue in Heaven, “the least bur- 
densome to me is the rogue. The activity of man may only too 
easily relax ; he soon comes to desire for himself absolute rest; 
therefore I willingly give him as a companion, one who incites 
and works upon him, and who must, as devil, create.’ That 
is the key to the idea of Faust, so far as any one idea runs 
through it. The negative influence of Mephistopheles is intended 
to excite the positive nature of Faust into the fullest activity. Of 
course, Faust is led into sin, into the gravest sin; but Goethe 
means to impress on kis readers that even the gravest sin may 
develop the energies of man’s nature to the highest point, and that 
the innumerable fantastic illusions with which the ironic nature of 
Mephistopheles deceives and blinds those who come under his 
influence, only whet the craving of a true man for reality and 
homely truth. The great and serious shortcoming of the new 
play at the Lyceum is that neither Mr. Wills’s version nor the 
actors chosen to represent it, give any real effect at all to the 
rich positive side of human nature, which the presence of 
Mephistopheles is intended to stimulate into greater vigour. 
Miss Terry's acting is, in the earlier scenes, very lively and 
charming. Especially her delight in the ornaments which 
Mephistopheles has obtained for her as Faust’s gift, is given 
with great playfulness and grace. But she is never, even from 
the first, homely enough; and a sweet homeliness is the key- 
note of Margaret’s nature. In the tragic scenes she becomes 
yuite artificial, and as unlike a peasant-girl mourning for her 
lost peace as it is possible to imagine. Now, the whole drift of 
the play requires that Faust should take refuge in Margaret’s 
perfect simplicity and artlessness from the biting irony and 
cynicism of his diabolic companion,—should find in the village 
girl a reality and depth all the more refreshing because his satanic 
companion has, so to say, knocked the bottom out of all virtue 
and all genuineness by his constant as 





ersions on human nature, 
Mr. Conway’s Faust, however, is so utterly destitute of warmth 
and naturalness, that it would be hard to imagine such a Faust 
as he gives us in need of anything homely and genuine to love ; 
and when Miss 'l'crry appears, there is too much elegance and 
grace, and tco little of the fascinating purity of perfect innocence, 
for the sort of charm which Goethe had intended to present 
to us. 


One of the great puzzles in Faust is the immense amount of 
magic illusion which Goethe makes his ironic spirit summon up 
for us. He spent, as we know, a great wealth of imaginative 
energy, not only on the natural magic with which Faust opens, 
—a portion of the drama wholly omitted at the Lyceum,—but 
on the witches’ revels on the Brocken, a scene admirably repre- 
sented so far as mere spectacle goes, but almost deprived, in 
Mr. Wills’s version, of that wealth of sarcasm and moral 
malignity which the dialogue of Goethe’s elaborate interlude 
brings out. It is a mistake, we think, to make of the witches’ 
revels on the Brocken a mere spectacle, and not to let the moral 
and intellectual diablerie of the scene impress itself fully on the 
mind. Difficult as it certainly is to catch Goethe’s intention 





in making so much as he has done of the magic elements in 
the Faust legend, it is safe, we think, to insist on the very 
close connection between the liability to illusion and the un- 
healthy, cynical, and sinful side of human nature. Mephisto- 
pheles himself, of course, has no illusions, but his victims 
become creatures of superstition so soon as they become his 
victims. The curse which Faust pronounces, in one of the earlier 
scenes, on the illusions of faith and hope, is meant to lead up 
directly to his strange liability, in the later part of the drama, to 
the meaner and grosser illusions of distrust and despair. Just as 
the drinking louts in Auerbach’s cellar are made the dupes of 
their own bedevilled senses, so the selfish and treacherous 
lover who has become the instrument of murder and the 
author of a seduction, is represented in his wanderings 
with the tempter as the victim of all sorts of fantastic dreams, 
both foul and vivid, which express the utter anarchy to which 
the imagination and fancy may be subjected when a man will 
not hold fast by the great realities of life. The Walpurgisnacht 
is, we suppose, a kind of representation enlarged from medieval 
hints, but adapted to modern ideas, of various forms of self- 
enclosed wickedness haunted for ever by its own evil thoughts 
and deeds. It immediately precedes the death of Margaret, which 
brings Faust back to his senses, and is, we suppose, intended to 
indicate the high-tide mark of evil imagination in his disordered, 
selfish, and superstitious nature. To have kept the witches’ 
revels, and to have left out so much of the cynicism of the 
dialogue, was, we think, a mistake. Mephistopheles is painted 
as taking the intensest delight in the emptiness of the thoughts 
and the impotence of the acts of evil which there run riot, as if 
they were the hideous and shattered fragments of an evil whole, 
rather than self-subsisting entities of any kind. Faust is brought 
to his senses there by his own stinging conscience, when he sees 
the living image of Margaret, with a bloody circle on her throat, 
pass amongst the hosts of evil beings,—the one for whose sin he 
has a special responsibility of his own. But as the revels of the 
witches are put on the stage at the Lyceum, they seem to give 
us little more than a brilliant orgy of preternatural beings, with 
little or no reference to the disordered state of Faust’s own 
mind. Of course, Margaret appears and greatly startles him; 
but the ghostly and ghastly fragments of cynical shallowness 
and egotism which seem the natural reflection of a mind of 
great power subjected for a time to the dominion of evil, are 
hardly represented at all in this form of the witch festival on the 
Brocken. It isa mere break in the drama,—a witch ballet and 
no more. 

Goethe’s great imagination perceived that to make the Faust 
legend at all real, you must have a very real human nature 
embarked in the speculative magic and the voluntary invocation 
of the evil one, attributed to Faust,—that the cynical malignity 
of Mephistopheles would not make the centre of the legend, 
but only the background to it. In Huust, as it is given at the 
Lyceum, this is forgotten. We have the spirit of evil almost 
alone, without any living relation to the person tempted, and 
consequently the drama flags, and the total effect is failure. 

STAITHES. 
W* have more than once heard landscape-painters affirm 

‘Y that when they are in search of picturesque views in a 
town the nose is almost as trustworthy a guide as the eyes, for 
where evil odours most do congregate, there, too, are all the 
finest bits to be found, If this saying requires confirmation, a 
visit should be paid to Staithes,a thriving but wonderfully 
dirty fishing village situated in the midst of the wildest scenery 
of the North-Eastern coast. Except from the sea or the very 
edge of the cliffs just above, there is scarcely a point where 
a glimpse even of the roofs of the houses can be obtained. 
It lies shut in between two high bluffs, with its own little 
stream flowing between them, its own landing-place, almost 
its own sky. Its views are limited to the cliffs which hem it in 
on each side, and the sea which bountifully supplies nearly 
every one in the place with the means of livelihood. The life of 
Staithes itself has been a continuous struggle against the 
encroachments of the sea; and the record of these struggles is, 
for the most part, a chronicle of defeat. Where the tides now 
ebb and flow unrestrainedly, a street once stood; and men 
who are now living just a few yards further back from this 
spot in houses which are liable to have their sides dashed 
in whenever there is a violent gale from the north, well 
remember the great storm which destroyed thirteen—some 
say twenty-four—houses at once. “I was born on the sands,” 
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gaid a sailor, pointing to a place considerably below high-water 
mark. “There was a whole row of houses and shops down 
there, some on them built as strongly as a body could wish to 
see. I can mind as clear as possible when eleven of us childer 
had all to be clicked up and got out of the way of the water. It 
burst right through the walls. We all got away safe enough; 
but when folks asks me where I was born, I always points 
to the sands.” He reminded us of a story of a certain 
poor Irishman, who, when denied assistance by the magis- 
trates, and told that he must be sent back to his settle- 
ment, replied, ‘ Shure, yer honour, but I have no settlement, 
for I was born on a haystack, and the cow ate it!” Here 
the sea plays the part of the cow; it eats up every dwelling 
near it. It is strange that, with all these experiences, people 
still choose to live quite at the foot of the hill, and close 
to their enemy. We spoke to many of the occupants of these 
lowest houses. “ Yes,’’ said one, “ it’s queer work in a storm, 
when a great wave comes washing over your bed-stock;” but 
they seem to content themselves with a hurried flight on such 
occasions, and repairing the holes made in their walls 
as soon as they conveniently can. Everywhere, however, you 
see rude barriers against these attacks ; and these, consisting of 
worn old pieces of timber and huge blocks of stone, and the 
red-roofed cottages, which are set down sideways, lengthways, 
or cornerwise without any apparent reason for such irregu- 
larity, make a very pretty picture, especially when a number of 
blue-jerseyed fishermen are pulling in a coble full of shining 
white fish. The red roofs, which give so much character to 
Staithes, are modern innovations. In the beginning of this 
century, every house was thatched. The first red-tiled one was 
built of good freestone by a man for his own residence ; but its 
roof was such a novelty that he was ever after called “ Red-roof 
Dick.” He kept this name much longer than he kept his house, 
for it was one of the thirteen swept away at one fell swoop. 
A gaunt old house on the hill-side, which is built of ironstone 
and mortar hard as stone, and is full of what one of our sailor 
friends called Amorites and Bedlamites (better known to fossil- 
collectors as ammonites and belemnites), would surely have 
braved the elements better than Red-roof Dick’s. 

The fishermen are a fine race, with good heads and warm 
hearts. They are for the most part gentlemen by nature, full 
of polite helpfulness, and gifted with a strong sense of humour. 
They have a very hard life of it, especially in winter, for winter 
on this coast is very severe; but when we pitied one of those to 
whom we were talking, for having to put out to sea in such 
extremely cold weather, he said, * Lord bless you, ma’am, we 
reckon it’s the happiest time of our lives, for we go out in 
the mornings then, and are only out for an hour or two, and all 
the rest of the time we are at home. In summer we are away 
for weeks together.” He was a fine strong fellow, with a 
wonderfully Danish face, and he was nursing most tenderly a 
little pink-frocked baby. We had noticed him at first because, 
weighted as he was with his baby on his left arm, he yet rose 
to give the help of his right to a coble which was being dragged 
on to the beach to empty out its cargo. People often accuse 
fishermen of being an idle set of men, when on shore, and 
say that having once caught the fish they leave everything 
else to their wives to do; but this does not seem to be the case 
at Staithes, for not until a fisherman has brought in his fish, 
washed it, put it up to auction, sold it, and then washed it 
again, and in addition to this lent a helping hand and musical 
voice to the bringing in of every other coble, does he retreat to 
the shelter of a warm wall, and take his place with his blue- 
jerseyed comrades in an uttitude which is probably very comfort 
able, but which reminds us forcibly of the children’s game 
“ honey pots.” 

The sale of the fish caught at Staithes seemed to be con- 
ducted most promptly. “We’s our own auctioneers,” said 
a sailor, as he and his companions arranged the fruit of their 
last night’s fishing on the beach. Each kind of fish was divided 
from the others and laid side by sile in separate groups, cod by 
cod, coal-fish by coal-fish, ling, conger-eels, haddock, and skate, 
side by side, each according to his kind, just as the Princes in 
the fairy-tales were enjoined to do when they had to clear out 
some wicked witch’s fish-pond in an impossibly short space of 
time. <A boat’s-load was sold in a few minutes. The owner 
stood by the fish and cried, “ Here, come on, Richard Hum- 
phries! Come on, Atkisson! Here’s twelve thousand herrings ! 
Some on them is large and good ; but there’s small ones amang 
them. What will you say for them?” The two dealers thus 





summoned came aud bid quietly, and very quickly. Two shillings 
a hundred (the hundred consists of 120), then 2s. 5d., until the 
bidding rose to 3s. 9d., when by some instinct the vendor knew he 
should get no more, and at once knocked them down. He had not 
said one word in their praise all the time. Nine coal-fish and three 
cods were then put up together. They were all large oues, 
weighing about eighteen pounds. “ What will you give for the 
nine Zulus and the three cod 2” said the sailor. They were 
knocked down for 16s. The price seemed small for such big 
creatures; but it was probably just, for the owner appeared to 
be satisfied. Blackjacks, otherwise known as Zulus or coal-fish, 
are said by the sailors to be the best fish caught. We were told 
that they are often sold for a penny a-piece, even when 
large, and if so, and cod for twopence a pound, no one 
should suffer from hunger at Staithes. Probably no one 
does suffer much, for the people seem very kindhearted. While 
we were watching the auction a pretty young woman, with the 
brightest of brown eyes, the sweetest of smiles, and a most 
taking sun-bonnet, came running up, calling “ Robert, Robert !” 
We looked, and Robert was an old, toothless, worn man of eighty, 
who had, we were 'told, a wife older than himself, and nothing to 
live on but what he got from the parish. “If you'll step up te 
our house I'll give you a few broth, Robert. 1 made 
more of them nor we want ourselves, and you can have 
a few.” Broth is always spoken of in the plural in the 
North; it was a joy to hear the old-familiar mode of 
talk. Robert brought a large basin of broth she had 
given him, and soon “supped them up.” He looked 
very old, but was evidently well cared for; and when we gave 
him sixpence, every one took part in his satisfaction. “My 
word, but he is set up!” said the pretty woman. 

There ought not to be much poverty among fishermen, for 
they make large sums sometimes, especially in the herring- 
season, when one coble may bring in €30 worth of herrings as 
the result of one night’s work, as well as cod and other large 
fish, which come to “pike” the herrings out of the nets 
and fall victims themselves. Of course, this sum_ has 
often to be divided between three or four men, who own 
and work the boat together; but in a good season they 
Unfortunately, like 
many other working-men whose earnings fluctuate largely, they 
are very improvident, especially where they follow the herrings 
to a larger fishing-place, and are exposed to greater temptations. 
“They make a deal o’ mouey,” said an old pilot of our acqnaint- 
ance; “ but they mostly eat it up as they go along, and they are 
not content with a glass or two of ale when they begin—they 
must have something to alter them.” However, if they are cut 
off in the midst of their work, leaving wives and children all but 
penniless, they have the comfort of knowing that much sympathy 
will be shown by the community at large, and that every one 
within reach is sure to contribute something to their support. 
This readiness to assist sometimes almost causes pain to the 
class which it is intended to benefit. Indeed, on a recent occa- 
sion, when the amount subscribed for the families of some poor 
men who had been drowned was made known, it was so large 
that a fisherman’s wife was heard to say, “Lord; I wish my 
poor auld man had been there! ”’ 


must make a great deal of money. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE EPIDEMIC OF RABIES. 


To THE EpiTorR OF THE ‘‘ Specrator.”’ | 





Srr,—I trust you will permit me, in view of the great import- 
ance of the subject, to bring to your notice a few statements 
and suggestions which may have a practical value. 

It is averred that during the present year, and especially the 
latter half of the year, rabies has become so prevalent in 
London as to have assumed almost the dimensions of an 
epidemic. Nearly three times as many cases of hydrophobia 
are said to have occurred as in any former year within medical 
experience. Hitherto the disease has been the rarest known; it 
is now frequently reported. As it is not a disease capable of 
being spread by infection like small-pox or fever, and as its 
spontaneous generation in either man or beast is emphatically 
declared to be impossible, we must conclude that the present 
epidemic is due to transmission by the direct bite of rabid 
animals. So unusual an outbreak reasonably suggests an 
unusual origin, and points to the conclusion that the increase 
of the disease must be due to an increase in the foci of contagion. 
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Now, in the summer of last year, when I was in Paris, I was 
informed that several private individuals, both French and 
English, had caused their dogs to be “vaccinated” by M. 
Pasteur with “attenuated rabies,’ in order to render them 
proof against the disease in its ordinary form. At the time, I 
did not attach to this information the importance which, when 
viewed in the light of recent observation and experiment, I am 
now inclined to think it may bear; and I regret, therefore, not 
having taken steps to verify it personally. My object in 
addressing to you this letter is to obtain such verification 
through some competent channel, or, if the information be 
incorrect, its denial. At all events, one thing is certain,—that 
many hundreds of dogs have been inoculated by M. Pasteur 
and his assistants with rabid virus. Where are these dogs now, 
and what has become of them? The pertinence of this inquiry 
will be seen from the following statement :— 

M. Bonley. an eminent compatriot of M. Pasteur—unhappily 
his death was recorded last week—asserted, in a Report pre- 
sented to the Academy of Sciences in 1834, that animals, them- 
selves refractory to rabies, were capable, after inoculation with 
its virus, of transmitting the disease to other animals in so 
violent a form as to cause death. When M. Pasteur subsequently 
read his Jast communication before the Academy of Sciences, M. 
Bonley, relying on his own experiments and investigations, asked 
whether it was improbable that inoculated dogs, though them- 
selves proof against contagion from the bite of rabid animals, 
might yet be a source of danger to man and other uninoculated 
subjects, by conveying to them, through their saliva or other 
secretions, the virus contained in their own bodies? M. Pasteur 
found no reply to this suggestion. He observed only that this 
interesting question had not before presented itself to his mind, 
but that he would at once proceed to consider it. Whether he 
will fulfil Lis promise, now that M. Bonley is dead, remains to 
be seen. But, if M. Bonley’s inferences are reasonable, it would 
surely be worth while to ascertain by strict inquiry whether it 
is a fact that any inoculated dogs are, or have been, at large in 
the London streets within the past year; for if so, the other- 
wise inexplicable prevalence of rabies might find a not unlikely 
solution. Until we are better informed than at present in 
regard to the nature, action, and potentialities of attenuated 
virus, and vontil M. Pasteur has had time to give a full and 
satisfactory reply to M. Bonley’s very suggestive inquiry, it 
appears to ne that dogs which have been inoculated with rabid 
virus ought at once to be strictly sequestered, as well as all 
others witl, which they may have associated, in order that a 
possible danger of a very real character may be extinguished. 

As for the muzzle scheme, apart from its obvious incon- 
veniences aud anomalies, which have been freely pointed out 
in the newspapers, the confinement of large numbers of dogs in 
the small spaces placed at the disposal of the police for the 
detention of arrested aninials, is calculated to disseminate the 
very malady sought to be checked, besides propagating mange 
and other disorders by occasionally exposing valuable and 
healthy dogs to contact with diseased and neglected curs. Ina 
communication published a few days ago, it was stated that 
over a huudred animals frequently occupy a single kennel 
during the p+riod of detention. I wish, also, to point out that 
the term of “three days” is far too short in many cases to 
permit the owner of a lost dog to reclaim him. At this time of 
year many people have gone abroad for the winter, leaving their 
houses in tle care of servants. Paid domestics are apt to be a 
dilatory, careless, and unpunctual class, especially when their 
employers are out of town. It is proverbial that the thought 
of the hireling is not as that of the owner. How many masters 
and mistresses of London homes, I wonder, will return 
from the South to find their St. Bernard, their Skye terrier, 
or their spaziel missing, and to be told that he slipped 
off and got “suppressed” by the police before the ser- 
vants knew what to do or where to apply? There was a 
magnificent St. Bernard dog awaiting his doom at the tem- 
porary kennc! last Monday ; it is incredible that such an animal 
should be ownerless. I have offered the above suggestions on 
the assumption, of course, that the numerous cases of hydro- 
phobia recently reported have been genuine, and not fatalities 
of mere blool-poisoning induced by the too free use of carbolic 
acid dressing, or by other misadventure and mismanagement. 

Before closing my letter, I should be glad to take the present 
opportunity of laying before your readers the facts concerning 
the death, from hydrophobia, of M. Pasteur’s little patient, 
Louise Pelletier. This child was ten years old, and her parents 











are poor people living at 18 Rue Dauphiné. She was bitten on 
October 3rd last in two places—the head aud arm—and both 
wounds were cauterised by carbolic acid within three hours of 
their infliction. From the date of the bites until the date when 
M. Pasteur first saw the child—a period of thirty-six days—she 
remained in excellent health, and showed no signs whatever of 
being the worse for the bites. Under these circumstances, M, 
Pasteur began his inoculations with rabid virus, and continued 
them during ten consecutive days. Fifteen days after the 
termination of this treatment the child was attacked with 
unmistakeable hydrophobia, and‘ died three days afterwards— 
December 4th—* dans des crises 6pouvantables.” While she was 
suffering with the disease the inoculations were repeated; but no 
other treatment was applied. Who shall say whether little Louise 
Pelletier died of the dog’s bite which, until M. Pasteur laid 
hands on her, had produced no harmful result, or of the repeated 
inoculations with rabid matter to which he subjected her? 
These operations are all, it must be remembered, emphatically 
experiments. Even M. Pasteur himself knows nothing of the 
supposed “microbe” of rabies, its method of action, or its 
peculiarities when transferred to the human subject. His 
hypothesis is, after all, slenderly constructed; and facts re. 
cently published by contemporary savants tend to show that 
his line of inquiry may be, and probably is, altogether 
erroneous. Under such circumstances, it seems terrible that he 
should be permitted to experiment on children, unable to give 
or withhold consent, and up to the time of the experiment in 
perfect health.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Anna Kinesrorp (M.D., Paris). 
Atcham Vicarage, Shrewsbury, December 19th. 


P.S.—I have this morning received from Paris, confirmation 
of my suspicion about the danger of M. Pasteur’s inoculation. 
Here is the passage translated :—‘‘ Towards the close of October 
last a lady called on M. Bourrel, a veterinary surgeon living at 
9 Rue Fontaine-au-Roi, at Paris, and begged him to examine 
her dog, which appeared to be ill. After having complied with 
her request, M. Bourrel, recognising the symptoms of rabies, 
informed the lady that her dog was rabid, and must be at once 
sequestered or destroyed. The lady, in great surprise and 
dismay, then told the surgeon that the dog had undergone 
‘vaccination’ for rabies at M. Pasteur’s hands a fortnight 
previously, and that before the operation it had always had 
excellent health. The animal had not been attacked or bitten 
by any other dog; but fearing that such an accident might 
some day occur, she had caused the dog to be inoculated as a 
precaution.” Here, then, is the proof that M. Pasteur has 
inoculated dogs belonging to private individuals, which dogs 
have subsequently been returned to their owners and left at 
large. 


THE LABOURERS IN THE COUNTIES. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sin,—* Audi alteram partem;” hence I need not make any 
appeal to you to allow me the opportunity of referring to Mr. 
Robert Bubb’s letter in your issue of December 19th. 

To the first twenty lines or so of his letter I can say ditto, 
except in one very important matter,—viz., that I live among a 
very Radical constituency in Radical Wales. 

Mr. Bubb wishes the whole country to believe that wherever 
the Conservative candidates obtained success in the rural 
districts that that success was mainly due to “ Tory landlord 
coercion,” the labourer going to the poll “ with chains on his 
hands,” &. Now, Sir, I am not in a position to deny 
these statements as far as Kent is concerned, but I wish 
your readers not to accept this version of Mr. Bubb’s as 
a sample of what took place all over the Kingdom. Let 
me detail, as fairly as I can, what occurred in the Western 
or Gower division of Glamorgan. In some portions of the 
district a large number of voters are those employed in the 
various tin-plate, iron, and other works. As I had every means 
of knowing, and availed myself of the opportunity on the day 
of the poll, I observed some of the most prominent masters of 
these men. (I regret to say in this immediate neighbourhood 
there is no such thing as a Conservative master.) They spent 
nearly the whole day at and about the polling-booths. Is Mr. 
Bubb prepared to say there was no coercion in this? Further, 
many a Conservative working-man told me that not only dare 
he not wear Conservative colours, but that he was afraid even 
to attend a Conservative committee-room. 

Another paragraph I cannot pass without noticing,—‘* Most 
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of the parsons were in a panic.” I should have wished Mr. 
Bubb to be present in this district to watch the Dissenting 
ministers, who used their pulpits—aye, and permitted their 
Radical candidates to do so too—to harangue large political 
audiences therefrom. Panic! panic, forsooth, ’twere too mild 
a phrase. ‘Temporary dementia” would be nearer the mark ; 
for, with the high temperature of the “election fever,” the 
cerebral circulation became so exaggerated that the ordinary 
nerve-cells were unable to cope with so much extra demand; 
hence too often disordered and vituperative thoughts.—I am, 
Sir, &., 


Swansea Valley, December 22nd. KE. Ricr Moreay. 


THE REFORM OF THE CHURCH. 


(To tHe Epitor or THE “‘ SPEcTATOR.” | 


Sir,—The Spectator does not seem to know that a “ Provincia 
House of Laymen,” elected by the various Diocesan Con- 
ferences by “laymen members only,” will be opened by the 
Primate in February next, concurrently with the Session of 
Convocation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Keble College, Oxford. E. Pickarp Hatt, M.A. 


[We knew it perfectly. But we altogether deny that the 
Diocesan Conferences are true representative assemblies of the 
laity, or that their delegations will at all supply the want we 
referred to.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sr1r,—The Spectator of December 19th contains a paragraph 
referring to a Bill recently passed by the United States Senate 
respecting the succession to the Presidency. In this it is said, 
“A President might [under the provisions of this Bill] enter the 
White House who had never been elected by the people even in 
theory, and reign for three years or more,” &c. This statement 
is founded on a misconception which even some of our American 
papers have not escaped. The substance of the law now in 
foree—and which, if my memory serves me right, was passed by 
Congress in 1792—is that should the office of President become 
vacant by the death, removal, or disability of both the President 
and Vice-President, then the President of the Senate pro tem., 
or, if there is none, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, shall act as President until a new election 
can be held at the usual time in November. If, however, 
the interval between the occurrence of such Vacancy and the 
November next ensuing be not as muchas two calendar months, 
then the election is to take place in the November of the next 
year. Should the November fixed upon for the. special election 
be the regular time for holding a Presidential election, no special 
proclamation is to be issued ; nor is it to be if the regular Presi- 
dential election occurs the same year as the vacancy. Under 
this law an acting President could not hold the office for more 
than eighteen months under any circumstances. 

Unless I am entirely misinformed, the new Senate Bill 
practically changes the law only so far as regards the succession, 
which it makes fall in a certain order to the members of the 
Cabinet who would be of the same political party as the late 
President. It also, by placing six in the line, instead of two, 
renders a legal successor practically sure. For Congress to do 
more than provide for the temporary occupation of the office 
until a new election could be held would doubtless be held by 
the Courts to be unconstitutional.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aten C. Tomas, 
Of Haverford College, Pa., U.S.A. 

3 Eastbourne Terrace, Cambridge. 





A TRUE CHRISTMAS CHARITY. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SpecTaTor.” | 
Sir,—I believe I shall be doing a service to many of your 
readers by bringing to their notice the claims of the old, the 
sad, and the suffering, to share in their Christmas joys. The 
Tower Hamlets Pension Committee helps to support about 
ninety of the very best of our aged East London poor,—men 
and women who would be as much out of place in a workhouse 
as any who read these lines. Their wants are so simple as to be 
supplied by an income of a few shillings a week; their desires 
are bounded by the one hope of “dying at home.” Many of 
them have more than their share of the sufferings of old age. 
One old woman, lying day after day in the little room kept clean 








and tidy by her husband’s loving hands, and bright with the 
flowers which thrive as if they knew the comfort they gave, 
thanks God every night that “ another day of suffering is over.” 
An old man, living on 5s. a week, discusses George Eliot and 
Macaulay with the lady who carries him his pension. Can we 
condemn such as these to the workhouse? And will not con- 
tributing to the comfort of their few remaining days help to 
brighten the Christmastide of those whose memories will not let 
them joy with the self-centred joy of childhood ? Our committee 
is much in need of funds. They bear their own expenses of 
management, and all contributions go direct to the relief of the 
old people. Donations or subscriptions will be thankfully 
received by the hon. treasurer, A. G. Crowder; Esq., 65 Portland 
Place, W.; or by Miss P. D. Townsend, 28 Commercial Street, 
E.—I am, Sir, &c., ‘ 
Royal Mint, E., December 21st, 1885. COC. W. Fremante. 


FRENCH MOUNTAINEERS. 

{To tue Eprtor ov tue ‘ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—In the Spectator of the 19th inst. I find it stated that, 
speaking last week, I talked of the inundation of the Alps by 
women “ over six feet high.” Will you allow me to say that this 
is quite erroneous. I said nothing whatever about women over 
six feet high, and in no way referred to, or endeavoured to 
estimate, the stature of female tourists in the Alps.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. C. Grovs, 

President of the Alpine Club. 
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POETRY. 
TO A PLUM-PUDDING. 
Sua fumes of haggis fill Apollo’s nose ?* 
Of “ country messes ” shall the Muse be fain ?f 
And thou, consummate compound, thou remain 
But theme (too rare) of culinary prose! 
Spheroid oblate, whose microcosm shows 
Choice gifts of Nature from her triple reign 
For Art’s deft hand to mingle and constrain, 
Till round thy “spotty globe” blue ether glows. 
Salt, sugar, suet, flour, and eggs, and spice, 
Citrons’ green masses, raisins’ sanguine crowd, 
Milk, cognac, lime-juice ; minor dainties which, 
Though not essential, are exceeding nice ;— 
Sweet may be other cates, but thus endowed, 
O well-yclept Plum-pudding, thou art rich. 








ART 
aS 
THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS.{ 
Tne Society of British Artists have been endeavouring to come 
to the front, and to make people forget their old reputation for 
respectable mediocrity. They did up their galleries about a year 
ago at considerable expense, in what may be called the ultra- 
modern style, and as far as the rooms are concerned, there are few 
better or more comfortable picture galleries in London. But it 
was not merely in the upholstery and decoration that the Society 
endeavoured to move with the times. They made a bold bid for 
popularity by choosing as a member one of the most well-known 
and eccentric of modern artists, Mr. MacNeill Whistler. And 
the influence of this painter has already become, if not paramount, 
at all events a very marked characteristic of the Suffolk-Street 
Galleries ; for he has brought in his train a number of fellow- 
workers, pupils and imitators, till now one could almost say 
that the chief feature of the exhibition is this art of shadowy 
impression, which Mr. Whistler was practically the first to 
introduce into England. ‘There is now no gallery in London, 
probably none in the world, where can be so clearly seen 
as in this exhibition at Suffolk Street, the most conventional and 
commonplace of old-fashioned work, side by side with the most 
eccentric and daring examples of modern impressionism. It is 
easy to sneer, and even easier to laugh, at many of the pictures 
of this new school; indeed, an unconscious humour is, perhaps, 
its most salient characteristic. But it is worth noting that when 
we have exhausted nearly all our terms of reproach upon the 





* See Burns’s “ Address to a Hagyis.”” + See Milton’s “ L’Allegro.” 


t Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, December, 1835. 
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pictures in question ; when we have called them, and with perfect 
justice, wilfully exaggerated, insolent, and artificial ; when we 
have derided the mud which they give us for colour, and the dark- 
ness which they substitute for sunshine ; when we have scorned 
their lack of motive, lack of clearness, and lack of drawing, 
there is still one great merit left—a merit which we may look 
for in vain in the pretty conventionalities which hang upon 
each side of the works in question—and that is, that they are 
not dull. They may be vicious, but they are not stupid; they 
may be ugly, but they are not conventionally pretty; they 
may be cheap and tricky, but they are not turned out entirely 
to order in the same old lines as thousands of others. 

This goes for a good deal. And, indeed, were the average of 
English painting to be fairly represented by the “ Ask Mamma” 
and “Don’t Tease Baby” pictures, the temptation would be 
considerable to seek for an artistic salvation in these grimy and 
shadowy regions. As it is, the older painters might learn a 
much-needed lesson from Mr. Whistler and his followers. 

Speaking broadly, the interesting work in this Gallery is by 
three men,—Dannat, who is, we believe, an American artist who 
learnt his business at the Beaux Arts in Paris; W. Stott, an Eng- 
lishman, also of Parisian training; and Mr. Whistler himself. 
Dannat’s work here consists of two small portraits,—a head of a 
boy and girl, and a study from the upper part of a figure of a 
smuggler drinking; the picture itself was purchased by the 
French Government. ‘his last is the finest piece of action in the 
Gallery,—is, indeed, an excessively fine study in everything but 
colour. Mr. Dannat’s two portraits are excellent specimens of the 
result upon a clever foreigner of the French method of art- 
education. They are especially good in drawing; they are, if 
not graceful, easy and natural in expression; and the modelling 
of the faces is simply and finely executed. We feel inclined 
to doubt whether such work is likely to last, if only from the 
lack of solidity in painting, for portions of the canvas here 
and there seem scarcely more than stained with the colour. 
But putting this upon one side, the real criticism upon such 
work is, that it has forgotten that the object of painting is to 
produce a beautiful result. Mr. Dannat succeeds in striking 
our attention; but he does it as a waiter might who slapped 
down an empty dish in front of us,—we get nothing out of him, 
as it were, to recompense our attention, for these portraits are, 
plainly speaking, extraordinarily ugly. The colour of the flesh 
and the hair, the choice of the model, the dull, sombre back- 
ground, the heavy black dress of the sitter,—there is nothing in 
any or all of these to please us. There is no sign that the artist 
either found or sought for any beautiful quality, either in his 
subject or in his method of rendering it. Turn from this 
to Mr. Whistler’s large portrait of Mrs. Cassati,—one of 
his “arrangements in black,’—a lady in a_ black ‘habit 
against a black background, a riding-whip under her arm, 
putting on a pair of tan gloves. The first thing we 
notice is that, as far as painting is concerned, this is greatly 
superior to any other work Mr. Whistler has done. The brush- 
work is, indeed, wonderfully dexterous, and the drawing and pose 
of the figure are both easy and good. But when one has said 
that, we come to the question whether any human being ever did 
or ever could look anything like that,—a question which we 
think cannot but be answered in the negative. For, in the first 
place, there is no flesh and blood in this lady at all. She is a 
ghost of a woman, in everything except that we cannot 
see the furniture behind her. Great artistic qualities are 
indicated in the work; but they are left so undefined, and so 
slightly expressed, that we can hardly be certain of their 
existence. The portrait bears an exactly similar relation to 
great portrait-painting, to that which a drawing on a Japanese 
screen bears to great landscape. It is full of pregnant hints 
and clever arrangements, and the effect of the whole is 
peculiarly harmonious. But it is a diagram rather than a 
picture, none the less because it is a diagram in shadows, 
instead of being, as the Japanese drawing would be, dark lines 
ona light background. Note, however, this difference between 
Mr. Whistler's work and Mr. Dannat’s (or any other of his 
followers or imitators), that the net result of the whole is 
pleasant. The eye is distinctly gratitied ; and the reason is that 
Mr. Whistler, despite his absurd method and insistent eccen- 
tricity, has both a very delicate sense of colour and a very 
graceful and original way of posing his figures. The artist is a 
designer beyond question, and his sense of harmony in tertiary 
and secondary colours would have made the fortune of a 
Frenchmav. 





Mr. W. Stott’s work is represented here by a large picture of 
his father and mother, and a larger moonlight landscape. We do 
not suppose that the young artist intended his portrait com. 
position to be comic ; but that its effect is so, it is impossible to 
doubt. An old gentleman in black, with his feet drawn under 
his chair, sits very upright indeed on one side, and a little ola 


| lady in black sits complacently in a dark corner by the fireplace, 


The horizontal line is above the top of the picture, and there js 
a good deal of sharply angular perspective in the drawing of the 
Llack rug, red-and-blue tablecloth, &c., for there are two tables 
at right angles to each other, and it is in a corner between them 
that the male figure sits perched in his chair. The only object 
on either table is a two-bottled cruet, containing apparently oil 
and vinegar. There can be no doubt that Mr. Stott has in this 
picture pushed his dusky realism to the very verge of farce, 
And yet the picture is intensely clever. It gives the impression of 
being extremely like the people it represents; and though it is 
almost sooty in the exaggeration of its shadow, and though there 
is the same appearance of unreality as we have mentioned in 
characterising Mr. Whistler’s work, it has marked originality 
and strength. Why clever young men, such as Mr. Stott 
and Mr. Menpes, go and waste all their talents in treading this 
dark no-thoroughfare of painting, is hard to say; but there is 
no doubt that if they would leave off trying to turn everybody 
into a sort of spectral chimney-sweep, and cease to regard the 
world as a choked-up dustbin, they would produce some good 
art; and they are quite strong enough to attract attention and 
win praise, which would be more worth having than that which 
is now given to their eccentricities. 

We have not thought it necessary to mention in detail the 
works of any of the lesser members of this impressionist school; 
but we cannot help calling the attention of our readers to the 
productions of the two Mr. Sickerts, as examples of the sort of 
art which is produced by an imitation of Mr. Whistler’s 
manner without possessing any of that painter’s good qualities. 
Nos. 213, “‘ Chrysanthemums,” by Mr. B. Sickert, and 227, “ Le 
Tréport,” by Mr. W. Sickert, are neither more nor less than 
insults to the understanding of any picture-lover. The painter 
of the last has not even troubled to make the horizon of his sea 
even approximately straight; and the sea itself is like a dull 
green board, with a shapeless and meaningless mudbank for its 
beach. 








BOOKS. 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT ON S. IGNATIUS AND 

S. POLYCARP.* 
Tuer Ignatian literature is exceedingly voluminous, and is of so 
intricate a nature that but few people can expect to master it, 
and to be familiar with all its by-ways. The issues of the 
Ignatian controversy are, however, of a grave and serious kind, 
and we are not surprised that Dr. Lightfoot has devoted so 
many years to an endeavour to settle the matter. The con- 
troversy has been keen, and long, and bitter. Combatants have 
not been free from the odium theologicum. Opposing theories 
of Church government have found their battle-ground here. 
And when the bitterness of that conflict had mostly passed 
away, another issue of a graver sort had been raised, and 
the Ignatian letters came to form one of the hinges on 
which turned the great question of the origin of Christianity. 
It is well, then, from every point of view, that a competent 
man, familiar with all the literature of the controversy, 
aud at home with the life and literature of the early Church, 
should take the matter in hand, and strive to give this standing 
controversy its quietus. Dr. Lightfoot has grappled with the 
subject, and his solution stands before us in this great treatise. 
We receive his work with gratitude; and we do not grudge the 
time and strength and thought devoted by such a man to this 
problem. We should have liked to have had the continuance 
and completion of his commentaries on the Pauline Epistles. 
But we trust we may have these also, and that at no distant 
period. ‘ 

The present work has a value outside of and beyond the 
contribution which it makes to Ignatian literature. It is 
of the highest value as an example of critical method, and 
of the way in which great and difficult questions of litera- 





* The Apostolic Fathers. Part II.—S. Ignatius and S Polycarp. Revised Text, 
with Introduction, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. By J. B. Lightfoot, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL D., Bishop of Durham, Two volumes in three, London: 
Macmillan and Co, 
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ture and history ought to be studied. From this work we 
might easily draw out a series of the rules which ought 
to regulate our critical procedure in matters of historical 
inquiry. When such a book of critical method is written, the 
writer will find much assistance from Dr. Lightfoot. We also 
yenture, in passing, to say that we need a book of this kind in 
order to deliver us from the arbitrariness and caprice which 
obtain so largely in writings of a professedly critical kind. At 
present, we indicate our sense of the value of Dr. Lightfoot’s 
work as an organon of historical criticism. 

It is not possible to convey to our readers an adequate im- 
pression of the greatness of this book, nor have we been able to 
find a point of view from which we can give an account of it. 
The possible points of view are so many, the variety of its con- 
tents so great, its learning so vast and minute, and the power 
which has constrained elements of so various a kind to assume 
a true unity is so rare, that we frankly say we are unable to 
do any justice to this masterpiece of English scholarship. It 
takes a foremost piace among the greater works of our time. 

We note first the uncontroversial part of Dr. Lightfoot’s 
work. Here, at all events, there will be no difference of opinion. 
The labour he has bestowed on the text is simply enormous, 
He has collated manuscripts, or has had them collated for him; 
he has a critical apparatus of great extent and value; he has 
bestowed immense pains in order to arrive at a true reading, 
aud every passage calling for remark is annotated and explained. 
All the material to enable the reader to come to a competent 
judgment is set before him, and the result is that the reader may 
judge of the value of the Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp for 
himself. Apart from the General Introduction, which occupies a 
large volume, Dr. Lightfoot has a more special Introduction to 
the seven Epistles of Ignatius, which he considers genuine, 
and each of them is analysed, annotated, and translated. The 
Acts of Martyrdom are also dealt with, their different forms, 
their mutual relations, their historic credibility, are discussed, 
and the discussion throws light on many topics of Roman 
history and chronology. The text, both of the Antiochene Acts 
and the Roman Acts, are given, and also a translation of them 
into English. 

The second section of the second volume contains what Dr. 
Lightfoot calls an Appendix Ignatiana, and contains the Anglo- 
Latin version, the Syriac Epistles and Acts, the Long Recen- 
sion, Coptic Fragments and Acts, Arabic Extracts, and Laus 
Heronis. It will be seen from this brief description how great 
have been the labours of Dr. Lightfoot, and how complete this 
edition is. He has left nothing out, and each part is pre- 
sented to us with more scholarly care and exactness. It is 
pleasant to watch the procedure of Dr. Lightfoot as he deter- 
mines the text. We get in luminous order the evidence of the 
manuscripts, and their comparative worth and authority ; next, 
the internal evidence is weighed in both kinds of it,—viz., that 
which asks what an author is likely to have written, and that 
which asks what copyists are likely to have made him seem to 
write. Here there is ample room for the exercise of critical 
acumen, and for the nice application of scientific rules of pro- 
cedure. It is a training in itself to note the method and under- 
stand the result to which Dr. Lightfoot has come in this sphere, 
and his work will be recognised universally as of supreme value. 

We come to the General Introduction, and here we expect 
that the conclusions of Dr. Lightfoot will be keenly criticised. 
It cannot be otherwise. For if his results are reliable, the 
Tiibingen School, whether in its original form, as represented 
by Baur, or as modified in more recent years, has received its 
death-blow. It is not to be expected that it will die without a 
struggle. For a long time it has claimed to be the only school 
based on strict science, and its method the only method by 
which true and valid conclusions could be arrived at. Now, 
Dr. Lightfoot affirms, and undertakes to prove, that it has been 
arbitrary in its science, capricious in its method, and un- 
historical in its results; its assumptions are without a basis in 
reality, and its procedure would make historical criticism 
impossible. The controversy conducted by Dr. Lightfoot is thus 
seen to be of the utmost importance. 

We may put out of sight the older controversy as to the 
bearing of the Ignatian Epistles on the question of Church 
Government. Whether we regard the Curetonian or the 
Vossian form of the Ignatian Epistles as genuine, it comes to 
the same result. That Episcopal government existed as a fact 
at the beginning of the second century is now regarded as 
beyond allcontroversy. It is admitted by all. The only question 





that awaits discussion is,—How are we to account for the peculiar 
use of the words “presbyter” and “ bishop ” in the Ignatian 
Epistles? These words are used without discrimination in the 
New Testament. They are also so used in other extant Christian 
writings of the second century. But the Ignatian Epistles 
adhere rigidly, uniformly, and without exception to that dis- 
tinction between the bishop and presbyter with which subse- 
quent Church history has made us familiar. Are we to say 
that Ignatius was one of those men who must find a funda- 
mental principle on which to base every practice, and a divine 
sanction for any tendency within the Church which commends 
itself to his mind? However this may be, and whatever the 
solution is, we are convinced that we can no longer look for a 
solution in the direction of regarding the Vossian form of the 
Ignatian Epistles as defective in genuineness and integrity. 
We had formerly been inclined to look on all forms of these 
Epistles as more or less interpolated; latterly we came to 
regard the Curetonian recension as the only genuine form of 
the Epistles; but a careful study of Dr. Lightfoot’s book has 
wrought in our mind the conviction that the Vossian form of the 
Epistles must be regarded as the genuine work of Ignatius. It 
is not from one argument alone, nor from any single piece of 
evidence, that we are brought to this conviction. The argu- 
ment is cumulative, and the effect of the whole is to make the 
conclusion of Dr. Lightfoot irresistible. 

While no objection to the authenticity of the seven Kpistles 
of Ignatius has been left unnoticed, perhaps the most convincing 
of the proofs set forth by Dr. Lightfoot is that which is chosen 
from the detailed analysis of the geographical notices in the 
letters. Stress had been laid on these by the opponents of the 
authenticity of the letters; in the present volume they have 
become a buttress and a proof of it :— 

‘By a careful examination and comparison of these notices, we 

discover that he did not, as might have been expected, go by sea to 
Smyrna from Seleucia, the port-town of Antioch, but that he 
traversed a great part of Asia Minor. They indicate also that having 
arrived at the valley of the Lycus, a tributary of the Menander, he 
did not continue along the valley of the Meander, in which case he 
would have passed in succession through Tralles, Magnesia, and 
Ephesus, on his way to Smyrna, but took the northward branch of 
the road leading to the valleys of the Cogamus and Hermus, and thus 
he would pass through Philadelphia and Sardis before reaching his 
goal.” (Vol. I., p. 348.) 
On the supposition that this was the route followed, all the 
allusions to places fall into lucid order. It not only answers all 
objections which have been brought, but it exhibits a mass of 
undesigned coincidences which has great weight, and must pro- 
duce a great effect on every candid mind. Another objection 
we may state in the words of the author of Srpernatural 
Reliyion :— 

“The Epistles themselves bear none of the marks of composition 
under such circumstances, and it is impossible to suppose that soldiers, 
such as the quotation above describes, would allow a prisoner, con- 
demned to wild beasts for professing Christianity, deliberately to 
write long epistles at every stage of his journey, promulgating the 
very doctrines for which he was condemned. And not only this, but 
on his way to martyrdom, he has, according to the Epistles, perfect 
freedom to see his friends. He receives the bishops, deacons, and 
numbers of various Christian communities who come with greetings 
to him, and devoted followers accompany him on his journey. All 
this without hindrance from the ‘ten leopards,’ of whose cruelty he 
complains, and without persecution or harm to those who so openly 
declare themselves his friends and fellow-believers. The whole story 
is absclutely incredible.” (S. R., Vol. I., pp. 267-8.) 

Let us hear Dr. Lightfoot in answer :— 

‘* What does the literary work of Ignatius amount to? During a 
journey, occupying many months, he succeeded at two of his halting- 
places, Smyrna and Troas, in writing seven letters in all. They 
were in most instances certainly, in all probably, dictated. They 
bear all the marks of having been written under pressure of time 
and with inconvenient surroundings. They are mostly expressed in 
short sentences. ‘Where a long connected paragraph is attempted, it 
generally fails. The grammar is dislocated and wrecked. There is 
no attempt at avoiding repetitions, which a literary forger with leisure 
at his command would almost certainly have shunned. We could 
imagine that the letters, after being dictated, were not even read 
over to the author.} The whole seven might have been written at two 
or three sittings of a few hours each. There is throughout not a 
single word reflecting on the prisoner’s judges. ‘There is only one 
sentence which speaks disparagingly of his guards. Is there any 
difficulty in conceiving this sentence written during the temporary 
absence of his guard, or when the soldier in charge, being a Syrian or 
a Roman, was ignorant of the Greek language ?”’ 

We can only refer to the various sections in which are set 
forth all that is known regarding Ignatius, to those in which 
light is cast on the character and deeds of Trajan, or to those 
which describe the relations of Jews to Christians, and the rela- 
tion of Roman law to both. In those chapters which relate to the 
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history of the period we have a most valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the social, political, and religious state of 
the Roman Empire during the first half of the second cen- 
tury; special reference ought to be made to the passages which 
describe the revival of Paganism, and the character and extent 
of Cesar-worship. But, in truth, the number of references we 
ought to make, if we were to disregard space, would be incal- 
culable. Whether we regard the learning and information con- 
tained in the book, or the calmness of judgment and keenness 
of discrimination displayed in it, or the artistic power and know- 
ledge of human nature, in all respects, and from every point of 
view, this section of Dr. Lightfoot’s edition of The Apostolic 
Fathers is worthy of our deepest admiration. 





LORD GOWER’S DESPATCHES.* 


Mr. Oscar BrownineG, who has done so much to vivify and 
popularise the study of history in Cambridge, has pub- 
lished, through the medium of the Cambridge University 
Press, a collection of documents upon the French Revolu- 
tion. He states that M. Taine and M. Sorel have declared 
that the despatches of Lord Gower are of “high value, 
and that their publication would be an important contri- 
bution to historical study.” Besides these despatches, the 
volume contains those of Mr. Lindsay, who was Chargé d’ Affaires 
after his Lordship’s departure, some letters from a Mr. Munro, 
an agent of the English Government, and a diary of the second 
Lord Palmerston, during the summer of 1791, of his visit to 
Paris. There are also two appendices, the one containing a 
correspondence addressed to Lord Elgin, who was Minister in 
Brussels, in 1794, and the other a short paper on the return 
from Varennes. With regard to the Ambassador, Lord Gower, 
his despatches have been already noticed by one who was 
naturally interested in them,—namely, his grandson, Lord 
Ronald Gower, who in his Reminiscences thus speaks of them 
and their author :— 


“The only interesting incident I can discover regarding my grand- 
father’s youth, for nothing can be imagined leas interesting than his 
career, to whom fortune had been so lavish, is that after leaving 
Westminster School he was sent to study French at Auxerre, by the 
advice of Edmund Burke. He is said to have spoken French with 
fluency, an accomplishment which he must have found useful when 
Ambassador at the Court of Louis XVI. When only thirty-three he 
was pitchforked into the most important diplomatic post in Europe. 
I cannot find that he had held any diplomatic office before, or even 
what his qualifications were, besides having learnt French at Auxerre, 
for filling such an exalted position as Ambassador. Those were, how- 
ever, the good old days, when jobs were not the exception, but the 
rule and order of the day. But what a position was it fora dull 
young man of thirty-three to find himself suddenly placed in the 
highest rank of the Diplomatic Service! and at a time when France 
was beginning to be menaced by the shadow of the dark cloud of 
revolution and anarchy that was then gathering over her! For that 
he was dull I think there can be little doubt. Dull he looks as a 
youth, when he sat for his portrait to Romney; and dull he looks in 
his old age, when Phillips painted and Chantry sculptured him. I 
have searched in vain his despatches to find what manner of man my 
grandfather was, for none of his private letters, if he wrote any, have 
been preserved; but the Record Office throws no light on his 
character. Neither have I beard that he ever said anything worth 
remembering ; if he did, it has been forgotten long ago. Perhaps it is 
hardly fair to expect diplomatic despatches to be amusing, or to throw 
much light on the character and mind of the writer; but at such a 
crisis as the outbreak of the great French Revolution we might expect 
that even an Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary might, even in his despatches, have occasionally written some- 
thing more interesting than at other and.more ordinary times. But 
no; his despatches are mere records of official dullness, hopelessly and 
lamentably dull; almost as much so as poor Louis XVI.’s entries in 
his diary, when, for instance, on the day when the Bastille was pulled 
about its governor’s ears, he wrote,—‘ Aujourd’hui—Rien.’ His 
wife, Lady Sutherland, however, made up a little for her lord’s 
dullness. ..... Her sympathy for, and the little assistance she 
was able to render to, the unfortunate Queen of France are historical, 
and are still remembered with gratitude in the Faubourg St. 
Germain.” 


Such being the opinions_of Lord Ronald Gower on the writings, 
character, or want of character, of his grandfather, we were curious 
to see how Mr. Browning justifies his decision to publish this 
volume. He states that three well-known London publishers, 
for various reasons given, refused to undertake the work, and he 
admits that the despatches “are not of an exciting character, 
nor do they show great insight or penetration,” and that “ they 
are, perhaps, more valuable because the writer did not com- 
prehend the full significance of the events which he describes,” 
that he “was a bad writer of English, a faulty and inconsistent 





* The Despatches cf Earl Gower, &c. Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press by Oscar Browning, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Camb: idge, and 
University Lecturer, Cambridge: University Press. 1885. 





speller, and a most unscientific punctuator.” We confess that, 
with these admissions before us, we are not surprised that the 
eminent publishers were not desirous of incurring the risk of 
bringing out this work. If the readers of it should not happen to 
have seen as many works on the French Revolution as it has been 
our lot to read, they might be much interested in this collection, ag 
a record of the political relations between France and En gland, of 
the life that was led in the capital during the last few months in 
which life was bearable, and lastly, of the information conveyed 
by one of the most able writers of the day on the state of France 
during the Terror; but there is absolutely nothing new in the 
book, and we doubt whether Mr. Browning himself has snffici. 
ently examined the annals of the Revolution, or those of our own 
politicians of the period, to have judged as to the advisability of 
its publication. In the last page of the Introduction, he stateg 
that “ Munro reached London on January 21st,” 1793, and that 
“from that time Paris became a closed city. No authentic 
information of what passed within its walls reached England 
for a year, when Lord Elgin was able to send to Lord Grenville 
the most valuable papers, which are printed in Appendix 1, and 
which deserve the close attention of every historian.” So far 
from this being the case, we find in all the memoirs of the time 
distinct allusions, not only to the fact of letters passing, 
but also of uewspapers conveying the fullest account of the 
horrors that were taking place. On looking over the series of 
the Monitewr for 1793-94 there are also constant extracts from 
English newspapers. The Annwal Registers of those years 
were only published some time afterwards, and therefore prove 
nothing; but they contain minute particulars of the events 
inside Paris, as well as those in the provinces where the armies 
were moving. We presume, therefore, that what Mr. Browning 
means is that the official records of the Foreign Office contain 
no authentic reports from Consular or other Diplomatie Agents 
as to the state of the capital. 

At page xvii. of the Introduction, Mr. Browning says that 
“ English histories of this period do not make us understand how 
near we were to war with France in the autumn of 1790.” This 
appears to us to be lightly asserted. The dispute with Spain 
about Nootka Sound is mentioned in every history of the time; 
and the presence of Mr. Hugh Elliot in Paris, although there was 
some mystery connected with it at the time for obvious reasons, 
has been referred to in several works. It is clear that he 
was commissioned to meddle in the matter not from Lord 
Gower’s incapacity, but from the fact that he was already 
in communication with the Committee of the Assembly who 
interfered with foreign affairs, and because it was thought that 
he would be able to say things officiously which Lord Gower’s 
official position would have precluded him from saying. In 
Tomline’s Life of Pitt, a letter from that statesman to Hugh 
Elliot is inserted without any name; and in that by Lord Stan- 
hope, the correspondence is inserted and the name given. The 
episode was a most important one, because it tested the strength 
of France with her new institutions, and that of the family com- 
pact between France and Spain. 

Lord Gower gives full reports of the gradual diminution of 
discipline and efficiency, both of the Army and Navy, and of the 
dilapidated state of the finances, just at the moment when the 
labours of Pitt had placed those of England on a secure footing, 
and when years of peace had given encouragement to the 
augmentation of her resources tu every branch. No wonder, 
then, that the French Revolution was not otherwise than popular 
in England, and satisfactory to Mr. Pitt, for it was then believed 
that its constructive measures were a compliment to our own 
wisdom, while its destructive events tended to weaken that 
material force which we had to dread. 

In November, 1790, after the quarrel had been patched up, 
Lord Gower writes “ that the prospects of peace have damped the 
spirits of the aristocrats, but pleased the rest of the nation.” 
Communications of this kind, and the contempt which Lord 
Gower expresses concerning the puerilities in which, in the 
midst of such uninterrupted horrors, the Parisians indalge, are 
well worth noting; but beyond this, we have in vain sought in 
these papers for any new fact or idea. On the deposition of the 
King, Lord Gower left for London, and the post of Chargé 
d’Affaires was occupied by Mr. Lindsay, whose letters are far 
more full and exciting than those of his chief. Those of Colonel 
Munro are still more so; and his account of the massacre of the 
prisoners in September is the best thing in the book. 

From these political reports we pass to Lord Palmerston’s 
diary, which is much like that of any other travelling English- 
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man, if the period had not been one of such thrilling im- 
portance. We have also been shown another diary of the 
same date, written by one of the party whom Lord Palmerston 
mentions as forming part of his daily society. This is the diary of 
Miss Maria Holroyd, afterwards Lady Stanley of Alderley, 
daughter of Lord Sheffield, who, with her family, left England 
the day after they had received the news of the return from 
Varennes. The only circumstance mentioned by the young 
lady differing much from those recorded by Lord Palmerston is 
that of a visit to Evreux, where the Duc de Bouillon lived, and 
which, we think, must almost have been the last French chateau 
of a great nobleman where life was going on more or less as 
usual before the final break-up. The Duke being a sovereign 
Prince, was still permitted to bear arms, although many people 
in the town wished to pull them down. The neighbouring 
forest belonging to him was in extent 80,000 acres, but the 
peasants had destroyed all the game. Attached to the palace 
was a small theatre in which the Duke performed when his 
health permitted. The swans on the pond before the house had 
been killed, including the Duchess’s pet pair, which she was 
accustomed to feed with her own hands. “ The breakfast was 
roast fowls, steaks, soup, and spinach, all hot; dined at four 
o'clock, twenty-three people to dinner, twenty-four footmen, ten 
man-cooks ; servants take vails, have no wages.” 

The following was one day the young lady passed at Paris :— 

“Mr. Anderson went with us to the Church of Notre Dame ; heard 
the Bishop of Paris say mass; went up to the top of the tower of 
Notre Dame. To the waxwork figures at the Palais Royal,— 
Mirabeau on his death-bed, and a bust of him, Fayette, Bailly, 
Voltaire, Abbé Maury, the Dauphin, and Guillaume, who stopped the 
King, crowned with laurels ; dined at Lord Gower’s, the English 
Ambassador’s ; went to the Société des Jacobins. Gompil and Brissot 
spoke, the latter against the King, saying that he might and ought to 
be tried. His speech was voted to be printed and sent to all the 
Deputies, the regiments, and municipalities. Colonel Tarleton and 
Mr. Pelham supped with us.” 
This debate in the Jaconins is described at length by Lord 
Palmerston, who says “that the shouts of applause given by so 
many hundred people on such a subject showed a kind of 
ferociousness of disposition which was infinitely disgusting to a 
a moderate mind.” The next day was the apotheosis of 
Voltaire, and both of them went to the house of Madame 
de Villette, the niece of Voltaire, to see the procession, of 
which Lord Palmerston says “that it was very long; but a 
great part of it consisted of very shabby, ill-dressed people, 
whose appearance was made worse by the mud and dirt they had 
collected.” The sash worn by Miss Holroyd, which was made for 
the occasion, was preserved by her with her journals, and with 
the illustrated edition of the new French Constitution, which a 
short time afterwards was presented to and accepted by the King. 
Of this Voltairian ceremony Lord Gower says,—“ The proces- 
sion in honour of Voltaire, which took place on Monday, seemed 
more calculated to give entertainment to children than to have 
any good or even bad effect, excepting that it afforded an excuse 
for one whole day’s idleness, a thing which he himself used often 
to lament.” The next two days both parties went to the National 
Assembly and heard some noisy debates, and on the day following 
was the Federation, in which Lord Gower and Lord Palmerston 
both mention the murders which were committed on the two un- 
happy vagabonds who had got underneath the altar at the Champ 
de Mars. Lord Palmerston’s diary ends on August 31st, and the 
young lady left Paris the day after the Federation. 


Of all the events connected with the French Revolution, the 
most unaccountable is the resuscitation of the French Army and 
Navy during the Terror. Certain Generals at the outset of the 
war, such as Dillon, Custine, Dumouriez, and others, were 
enabled, by the superiority of their communications and the 
disunion or self-seeking of the allies, to stave off that which was 
apparently inevitable; but during the Terror, some potent spell 
seems to have been thrown round the French arms which 
enabled the chiefs to roll back the tide of invasion. Lord 
Gower described the indiscipline of the Army and Navy, 
and the gradual crumbling away of anything like organisation ; 
and yet no sooner have the King and all his belongings departed 
than that which generally takes years to get together, namely, 
a land army capable of acting and fighting together, seems to 
have sprung out of nothing. Of all the descriptions of this 
wonderful phenomenon, there is nothing more perfect than 
that found in the letters to Lord Elgin bound up in this 
volume. We had, however, on reading them, a feeling that they 
were not quite new to us. We had vague ideas that either in the 
Auckland, Malmesbary, or other Memoirs we had read some- 





thing like them or some allusions to them. We have already 
expressed our opinion that Mr. Browning cannot have had suffici- 
ent experience in the class of books which have long loaded our 
tables and shelves, seeing that a very slight inquiry would have 
made him aware that such papers as these could not have been 
left unpublished, and that, in fact, the greater part of them 
had been published long ago. We presume that these letters had 
no name attached to them, for had they been endorsed with the 
name of the author, we know by the index that Mr. Browning was 
not ignorant of his existence ; nor can we believe that, knowing it, 
he would have published them without saying whose they were. 
They are, for the most part, the letters of Mallet-du-Pan, published 
in 1851 in Paris, and in 1852 in English in London. The Memoirs 
containing them were reviewed in the Edinburgh Review in 1852; 
and only last year public attention was called to the writer, by 
a further publication of his correspondence with the Court of 
Vienna, which again was reviewed in the Ldinburgh of last 
January. Of their author Carlyle says :—*“ Of all the writers 
on the Royalist side, indeed, I may say, on any side, Mallet 
seems to me to have taken incomp. ably the truest view of the 
enormous phenomena he was in the midst of.” 


THREE TYPES OF FICTION.* 
Miss Wincuester’s story belongs to a numerous class which, 
not from any fault of the critics, scarcely obtains due recognition 
of its merits. Any book, and certainly a story-book, that the 
publishers intend should be bought rather than borrowed, must 
be published for the Christmas season. Hence there comes at 
this season of the year, say, for between two and three months, 
beginning early in October and not ending till very near the 
actual Christmas, a multitude of volumes which from sheer 
numbers transcend any limits of time and space which can be 
allotted to them, and which, therefore, too often are passed over, 
good and bad alike, with a too perfunctory notice. A Crippled 
Robin certainly deserves a better fate. The authoress has done 
some meritorious work before. Those who know her books will 
expect to find in whatever she writes, grace, pathos, not without 
a touch of humour, and no small knowledge of the life from 
which she draws her material. But this book indicates, we think, 
a considerable advance in power, helped, doubtless, by the happy 
choice of a subject. The real hero of the story is not the 
“crippled robin,” though the little creature so called has an 
important part in the story, but a “waif and stray ” of 
Liverpool life. Pat McCarthy will remind some readers of the 
heroine of Consuelo. Both seem undistinguished little units in 
the life of great cities, though with all the difference that there 
is between the canals that glisten in the Venetian sunshine, and 
the busy docks with the gray Lancashire sky above them. But 
both are separated from their fellows by a great artistic gift,— 
Consuelo by the power of song, Patrick McCarthy by the graphic 
faculty. The development of this faculty in the little untaught 
Irish boy is one part of Miss Winchester’s subject, and she 
treats it with unusual skill, and what we may call moderation. 
Excellence in the art of drawing and painting no more comes 
by nature than does excellence in science or in languages; nature 
only gives the faculty, and labour must do the rest. Writers 
who set themselves to describe how some son of the people rises 
to fame in literature or art often forget or ignore the laborious 
process. Miss Winchester makes no such mistake. Patrick 
has his difficulties, even his moments of despair. There is 
something as true as it is pathetic in the lad’s discontent with 
his efforts, his intense appreciation of the beauty which he 
wishes to transfer to his canvas, and his clear perception of his 
own feebleness and inadequacy. The description of the young 
artist when he has got away into the country by one of the 
canal boats, knowing that he must draw from nature, and finds 
nature still as far out of his reach as ever,‘s excellent. What a 
happy touch, too, evidently taken from life, in his selling little 
pictures of the little maiden who has befriended him and the 
child, the “ robin,” whom they both take care of, to the poor 
Irish Roman Catholics in Liverpool. The women thought 
their children safe when they had one of these little “ Holy 
Family” paintings fastened up over the cradle. The account 
of Patrick’s moral and spiritual training is not less well done 
in its way; but it is less original, and takes us over ground 
with which such stories make us familiar. We take leave of 





* The Crippled Rovin. By M. C. Winchester. London: Seeley and Co. 1886. 
—Nuttie’s Father, By Charlotte M. Yonge. 2 vols. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 1885.—White Heather. By William Black. 3 vols. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1835, 
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Miss Winchester’s book with a sincere congratulation to her on 
its success. 

Mise Yonge’s position as a novelist is so well established that 
such congratulations are not needed, and so well marked that it 
is scarcely necessary to describe the class cf story to which 
Nuttie’s Father belongs. It will suffice to say that the subject 
is taken from the English domestic life in which she has always 
found a congenial theme, though she has made occasional 
excursions into foreign regions not without satisfaction to her 
readers. In Nuttic’s Futher she handles a subject more familiar 
in fiction than in real life. A secret marriage, acknowledged 
after some sixteen or seventeen years, is a very rare occurrence 
indeed; though we should probably find instances of it if we 
were to search books of ‘‘ Remarkable Trials” and suchlike 
records. To novelists it always affords welcome complications, 
and we know very well the treatment which it commonly receives 
from them. The lost heir or heiress is acknowledged after we 
have gone through a more or less thrilling period of suspense, 
while it is uncertain whether the proofs of identity or legitimacy 
will or will not turn out sufficient. Miss Yonge begins, so to 
speak, at the other end. We know at once that the heroine is 
going to turn out to be other than she seems. No difficulty is 
made about the identification, and she is acknowledged as her 
father’s child and heiress before we are half through the first 
volume. Then comes the working-out of the real subject of the 
tale. How is this clear-sighted, independent young creature, who 
knows perfectly well that her father is little better than an 
unprincipled rou’, that he deserted her mother under the 
idea that his marriage had been irregular and invalid, and 
had never taken any pains to inquire into her fate,—how is she 
to yield to this new-found father the duty and obedience of a 
child? The mother has no questionings. The old happy 
delusion of love blinds her eyes, and she simply forgets the 
past; but the daughter has no delusions, and her part is full of 
difficulty and distress. This is clearly a good subject, and it 
is a fresh one. Heirs or heiresses just recovering their rightful 
position are commonly supposed in fiction to be fortunate 
creatures. But it is evidently possible that they may be very 
much the reverse, and that their new surroundings, notwith- 
standing all the comfort and even the splendour which they may 
have, may be anything but conducive to happiness. This is 
very well worked out by Miss Yonge. Nuttie is a very human 
creature indeed, and one of the author’s most successful 
sketches. There is something, too, very touching in the figure 
of the gentle, loving mother. As for the lovers, we cannot say 
much for them; but there is a married couple who are much 
better than lovers, and who help materially to make Nuftic’s 
Father a very pleasant and readable story. 

Mr. Black takes us to familiar ground,—a salmon-fishing in 
the Highlands; but his principal figure has a certain novelty. 
Ronald Strang, half Lowlander, half Highlander by birth, is 
the gamekeeper on a Highland estate. He has a certain dan- 
gerous gift of mental power, dangerous because it is always 
liable to be stirred by the touch of ambition into an unsatisfied 
longing for something above him. The touch of ambition is 
supplied by a kindly American, who conceives himself fitted 
for playing the part of Providence, and who is greatly 
dissatisfied that a young fellow who in his own country might 
rise to be President should live content with a gamekeeper’s life. 
Ronald, not without misgiving, leaves his Highland home to 
learn forestry in Glasgow. There his loneliness, his weariness 
of city life, his longing for the scenes which he has left behind, 
seem to bring him into a perilous condition. And then, 
when he does make acquaintances, these acquaintances are 
of a peculiarly unlucky kind,—a publican’s widow, who 
had been a neighbour and a sentimental love of his boy- 
hood, and the social company which collects in the hospitable 
parlour of a tavern, and in a respectable music-ha'l. Ronald 
has gifts, a gift of verse and a gift of singing; he has tastes 
for enjoyment ; and his gifts and his tastes combine to lead him 
wrong. The story of his restoration through the love and self- 
sacrificing courage of the young girl to whom he had given his 
heart is excellently told. The earlier part of the second volume 
is as good a specimen of Mr. Black’s art as anything that we 
have seen from his pen. His skill in drawing Highland land- 
scape has not deserted him, and there are some scenes of High- 
land interiors which are picturesque and striking. Of scenes of 
salmon-catching we have, we feel bound to say, more than 
enough. There must be at least ten; and it is not easy, nay it 
is impossible, to make them differ much from each other. And 








is it credible that in not one instance did the salmon escape, and 
that though the rod was more than once handled by an angler 
who had never hooked a salmon before? We shall be ungracious 
enough to complain of Mr. Black’s practice of giving us his 
own verses as the composition of his poetical gamekeeper. There 
must be scattered up and down these three volumes (which are, 
by the way, of scanty size) verses enough to fill a small volume. 
We do not find fault with their quality. What we read seemed 
good ; but we will confess that we read very few. Having set 
ourselves to read and criticise a novel, we objected to being con- 
fronted with quite a different kind of literature. Verses or 
sermons are both an impertinence—to use that word strictly in 
the sense of its derivation—in a work of fiction. 


GENERAL CHESNEY.* 

Ir may be questioned whether this volume contains in the 
recorded achievements of the surveyor of the Euphrates Valley 
route any such valid title to fame as the voluntary admission of 
M. de Lesseps that General Chesney was the “ father of the 
Canal.” The expression was at least as creditable to the maker 
as to the recipient; but the English reader will not be indisposed 
to accept the great Frenchman’s evidence on his own special 
subject as sufficient testimony to the justice of General Chesney’s 
claim to have a standard biography. The first impression being 
in favour of the subject, we have no doubt that the modest 
dimensions of the volume, the interesting nature of its contents, 
and the literary skill shown in its production, will secure for it 
an exceptionally favourable reception. The work is not likely 
to suffer in popular esteem because General Chesney did not 
succeed in his main object, which still awaits realisation. The 
sketch of his adventures in Syria and the Euphrates Valley 
rather gains than loses from the fact that the region in question 
remains very much in the same condition as when he traversed 
it, and that schemes of material improvement there still continue 
to exist only in the air. 

The volume commences with an interesting chapter on 
General Chesney’s father, who was a Carolina loyalist during 
the American War of Independence, and who was one of the 
very few settlers to return to the United Kingdom after the 
close of the struggle. In compensation for his losses, Alexander 
Chesney received an appointment in the Irish Customs service, 
then attended with no inconsiderable danger; and it was while 
acting as Coastguard officer in Mourne that his son, Francis 
Rawdon, the subject of this biography, was born. The event 
took place on March 16th, 1789. He began the serious work of 
life at an early age, and his earliest associations may be inferred 
from the fact that “his first toy was his father’s pistol, which 
he loved to carry to bed with him.” He was at all times a sturdy, 
energetic child, although short of stature, even to his manhood. 
In 1797, when Francis was only eight years old, his father 
applied for and obtained a cadetship for him, as was the practice 
of the day, although the authors of this biography seem to be 
disposed to consider his an exceptional case. He was not, how- 
ever, to join his corps till he was fourteen, and the interval was 
employed in acquiring such education as an Irish school could 
supply. When he came to England he was pronounced too 
short for Woolwich, and only got over the difficulty by following 
the suggestion of an officer, and putting cork in his heels. His 
school life in England is described in some not uninteresting 
letters to his father. He was little more than fifteen, and only 
four feet eleven inches high, when he joined his regiment— 
the Artillery—at Woolwich; and thus, in his own words, 
was he “exposed to the ocean of the world without 
either rudder or pilot.” In 1805 he was gazetted lieutenant, 
and joined his company at Portsmouth. ‘There he got into 
debt, mainly through losses at billiards and through his 
father having refused to assist him in meeting the initial 
and inevitable expenses after joining the Army. Captain 
Alexander Chesney limited his support to an excellent letter of 
advice in the style of Polonius, and his son’s reply is chiefly 
remarkable for the prices it gives of the necessaries of life, which 
should serve as a warning to fair-traders. In 1808, when he 
was £300 in debt, Chesney left Portsmouth with his company 
for Guernsey, where during the war we had no fewer than 
10,000 troops; and he took his departure with the firm resolve 
to clear off his obligations. This he faithfully performed, 
although it entailed considerable embarrassment and much self- 





* The Life of the late General F. R. Chesney, Colonel Commandant, Royal 
Artillery, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. By his Wife and Daughter. Edited by Stanley 
Lane Poole. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 1835, 
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denial during a period of several years. We must leave the 
reader of the volume itself to master the not uninteresting 
details of his early career until his marriage in 1822 to 
Miss Georgette Forster, who died a few years after their 
marriage. He found relief in his affliction in a visit to 
the scenes of Napoleon’s memorable campaign of 1814. We 
need not dwell on the incident of his ‘infatuation for another 
lady, Miss Fraser, which was the immediate cause of his turning 
his attention to the East. He proceeded to Turkey ona military 
mission ; but he arrived too late for any active participation in 
the war with Russia, as peace had been concluded at Adrianople. 
The visit to the East was, however, attended with important 
consequences, as it was then that he first turned his mind to the 
subject of establishing overland communication between the 
Levant and the Persian Gulf. 


From a much earlier period than is generally supposed the 
East India Company had been in the habit of receiving 
despatches overland from India, by way of Bussora, Bagdad, 
Aleppo, Constantinople, and Vienna. Chesney made theacquaint- 
ance at Aleppo of Mr. John Barker, who could have told him how 
communications were uninterruptedly maintained during Napo- 
leon Bonaparte’s campaign in Egypt and Syria; and Chesney’s 
proposition fora Euphrates Valley railway must be viewed, not so 
much as an origiual idea, as a practical improvement on the mode 
of conveying important despatches across Mesopotamia, which 
had been in vogue for eighty years before. He spent the 
autumn of 1839 in Egypt, in exploring the Isthmus of Suez, 
with a view of ascertaining the practicability of a ship canal ; 
and it was his report on Lake Menzaleh which first convinced 
M. de Lesseps of the feasibility of the enterprise. His subse- 
quent tour in Syria need not detain us, although he met with 
several adventures, and was made prisoner by the Arabs in an 
attempt to reach Petra. Nor is there any necessity to dwell on 
his first expedition to the Euphrates Valley from the side of 
Persia. The real importance of the subject begins with the 
vote in the House of Commons of the sum of £20,000, supple- 
mented by £5,000 from the Hast India Company, for an expedi- 
tion to the Euphrates, and the nomination of Captain Chesney, 
with the rank of Colonel, to the command. The expedition, 
including officers, consisted of fifty persons, besides several 
employés who were to return after the two steamers, the 
‘Euphrates’ and the ‘Tigris,’ had been put together on 
the Euphrates. The most difficult part of the under- 
taking was the conveyance overland of these two steamers 
from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, especially as the 
Orontes was found to be unnavigable; but this part of the 
undertaking was successfully accomplished, after a struggle 
of ten months. ‘The Turks were unfriendly, and did every- 
thing in their power to hinder and thwart the progress of the 
expedition and the movements of its chief. The launching 
of these vessels on the Euphrates was a great event ia the eyes 
of the natives, and seemed to convey a literal fulfilment of the 
Arab proverb, for the ‘ Tigris’ was an iron vessel, that “ when 
iron shall swim on the face of the water there is nothing for the 
Arabs but dispersion.” ‘The first part of the expedition lay 
through an unsurveyed region; and we may quote this passage 
as illustrating the condition of the country through which Colonel 
Chesney passed :— 

“ Asaruie, the Arabs were not unfriendly, though vastly astonished 
at the strange invasion, and sometimes they would try to race the 
steamer on their swift horses. The more primitive among them were 
armed with clubs and slings, but other tribes carried the lance as well 
as a small, short musket. Helfer speaks of some who had their 
tarbooshes ornamented with tufts of tulips, and who, with their bare 
arms and legs, looked like wild Indians. Turcomans were also met 
with, and they invited Murphy and Greenhill to their villages, and 
treated them much better than the Arabs did when they were 
inclined to be hospitable. More often, however, they were shy of 
having any dealings with the people who came in the supernatural 
Sre-ship, on board of which the Devil clearly had his dwelling. But 
not only human beings were astonished at the strange apparition. 
Horses would leave their pasture and come galloping up to get a 
nearer view of the monster, and even a jackal might be seen standing 
on the bank with ears pricked, wondering, no doubt, what kind of 
strange creature had invaded his territory.” 

The satisfactory progress of the expedition continued almost to 
its close; but it was brought to a summary termination by a 
terrific storm, during which the ‘Tigris’ was lost, with far the 
greater portion of the crew. The only satisfactory incident in 
this catastrophe was the good behaviour of the Arabs on the 
banks, who restored all the articles they recovered without 
demanding any recompense. The ‘ Euphrates’ completed the 
descent and recommenced the ascent ; but this part of the under- 





taking was abandoned, and the expedition closed with an ex- 
ploration of the Karun river. Its results are briefly summed 
up in the following lines by the writers of this biography :— 

“He had proved the Euphrates to be navigable; he had demon- 

strated that it was the shortest route to India; he had showr that a 
very extensive commerce exists along its banks, which might, with 
very slight encouragement, be rendered exceedingly valuabis ; while 
he had also proved that, with proper management, there was nothing 
to be feared from the Arab tribes.” 
His return to England was followed by his second marriage, 
accompanied by many romantic details with which the readers 
of this volume will become acquainted. His second married life 
was as brief as the first ; and then followed a period of service in 
China, where he came to the conclusion that ‘the Chinese only 
require Christianity, to be at the head of the civilised world.” 
From China he went to Cork, where he married a third time, 
ana at the same time he completed his work on the Euphrates 
Expedition, a copy of which was presented to the Queen at a 
levée. The work was remarkable for the labour expended upon 
it; but that was all. Neither in literary style nor in his treat- 
ment of the subject was it calculated to make projects in the 
Euphrates Valley popular. His other works, few as they were 
in number, evinced precisely the same qualities. He failed to 
make his subjects interesting, and other men reaped where he 
had sown. In 1856-7,the Euphrates Valley scheme was revived, 
and Chesney went to Constantinople and Syria again in order 
to support his old project. Everything looked well for the pro- 
ject until Lord Palmerston’s declaration in the House of Commons 
on August 14th dispelled the hopes of its promoters. The scheme, 
although several times mooted, has never been brought forward 
since in a serious manner. 

The last fourteen years of General Chesney’s life were 
passed in tranquillity on his small estate in Ireland; but, 
to our thinking, the most important event of his whole life 
occurred during this period, and that was when M. de Lesseps 
introduced him to the promoters and shareholders of his great 
enterprise as “the father of the Canal.” Three years after 
this he died at the good old age of eighty-three ; and although his 
meditated enterprise of shortening the journey between England 
and India came to no practical result, and notwithstanding the 
fact that it must be held extremely doubtful whether there will 
ever be a Euphrates Valley railway at all, still the name of 
General Chesney will always stand high in the ranks of English 
explorers, and his biography will furnish interesting reading for 
all who admire courage and devotion in the pursuit of a great 
end. 


THE FLEMISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING.* 


Tux present work is by Professor Wauters, a celebrated Belgian 
writer and art-critic, and a brother of Emile Wauters, the 
painter. It is one of the series of Art handbooks published 
by Messrs. Cassell and Co. under the title of “The Fine-Art 
Library,” and edited by Mr. Sparkes, the Head Master of the 
South Kensington School of Fine Art. These books do not aim 
at any great literary skill, or seek to exhaust their respective 
subjects; in fact, they are chiefly intended as trustworthy hand- 
books for the student of painting. As such, they are, upon 
the whole, more than ordinarily successful. They are clearly 
and fully written, and carefully arranged in chronological 
sequence ; the descriptions are in the main accurate and 
simple; there is but little theory or criticism, save that 
which is absolutely necessary to characterise the relative 
importance of the painter or the works which are in question. 
Moreover, each of them has been written by a competent 
authority, generally a native of the country whose art he 
describes; and the illustrations are good and numerous. The 
style of the volume before us is very different from that in 
which a French or English writer would approach the subject. 
The treatise is, in fact, entirely German in its multiplicity of 
detail, in its careful elimination of all questionable matter, and 
in the research which it proves. And it is still more German, 
perhaps, in the way in which it omits, or only slightly glances at, 
all the general characteristics, and what may be called the senti- 
mental and spiritual side, of Flemish art. The peculiar place 
of this painting in the history of painting in general, its relations 
to the art of Italy on one side and the art of Holland on the 
other, its affinities with the nature and the life of those 
amongst whom it was practised, its peculiar limitations, draw- 
backs, and excellences, and the reason for its strange hold 
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upon many people’s affections and sympathies, even at 
the present day,—all these are subjects which do not come 
within the scope of Professor Wauters’s treatise. It is, 
in every sense of the word in fact, a ‘“handbook,’—a book 
which treats of what the hand of these painters has done, but 
says little of the power which inspired them to do it, and of the 
influence of the work when executed. There is a little bit of 
description of Dutch painting in Adai Bede, which, perhaps, 
throws more real light upon the peculiarities of early Flemish 
art (though it is only a side light), than the whole of Mr. 
Wauters’s history :— 

“ Falsehood is so easy, truth so difficult. The pencil is conscious 
of a delightful facility in drawing a griffin, the longer the claws and 
the larger the wings the better; but that marvellons facility which 
we mistook for genius is apt to forsake us when we want to draw a 
real unexaggerated line... ... It is for this rare precious quality 
of truthfulness that I delight in many Dutch paintings which lofty- 
minded people despise. I find a sort of delicions sympathy in these 
faithful pictures of a monotonous homely existence, which has been 
the fate of so many more among my fellow-mortals, than a life 
of pomp or absolute indigence, of tragic suffering or of world-stirring 
actions. I turn without shrinking from cloud-borne angels, from 
prophets, sibyls, and heroic warriors, to an old woman bending over 
her flower-pot, or eating her solitary dinner, while the noonday light, 
softened, perhaps, by a screen of leaves, falls on her mob-cap, and 
just touches the rim of her spinning-wheel, and her stone jug, and all 
those cheap, common things which are the precious necessaries of 
life to her.” 

This goes to the root of the matter. When one has made every 
learned distinction between Classic and Gothic, between the 
traditions of the North and the traditions of the South, between 
the influences of physical, social, and political life in Italy and 
the Low Countries,—when one has proved logically that 
Michael Angelo was bound to paint the “Last Judgment,” 
while Van Eyck was limited to taking the most prosaic, 
commonplace rendering of the life around him, —there 
still remains the truth that, wholly independent of the 
character of their subjects, and the difference of the way 
in which the painters of Italy, and Holland, and Flanders con- 
ceived their pictures, the quality which gave the power and 
the truthfulness to Italian art, was only another side of that 
which gave the strength and beauty to Flemish painting. 
The Italian first understood, and first revealed in painting, the 
truths of colour, light, and shade, and the capability of the 
human face as an expression of emotion or spiritual thought. 
As Ruskin says of the Roman and Florentine Sthools, these 
were the things they set themselves to do, and in the right 
doing of which the strength of their art consisted. That they 
embodied them in certain traditions of the Church, and gave 
their imagination a freer rein than was possible to men of 
less ardent temperament, was, after all, only an accident 
of the time or country. The Flemish painter turned his 
perceptions of natural beauty and natural truth into a 
more restricted channel. He may be fairly accused, perhaps, 
of seeing little beyond the bounds of his own house; but, like 
many other short-sighted persons, his power of vision was very 
strong within its limited range; and in the calm, steadfast, 
almost cow-like glance which he turned upon this or that very 
ordinary matter, he discovered qualities and details of every 
sort which touched upon the home-life, till from his canvases 
there seems to emanate to-day an atmosphere of peace and, if 
we may use such a word, security, which is without parallel 
in the fervid, passionate splendour of ?Italian painting. The 
present writer was looking, in the Museum of a small Flemish 
town, the other day at a picture of Van Eyck’s of the “ Adora- 
tion of the Virgin.” It was treated in what we suppose 
George Eliot’s “lofty-minded people ” would describe as a very 
dull, commorplace manner. The Virgiu was simply a stolid 
Brugeois, as they call them over there; with a couple of 
attendant saints, also of the respectable citizen kind. One 
of them, indeed, had a treble chin, and was probably, we 
should think, a prosperous butcher of the period; and 
there was no attempt of any sort to make the surroundings of 
the picture at all remarkable. In fact, it was simply a dark 
interior, with a housewife sitting on a chair, and two middle- 
aged people standing, one on each side of her. The picture was 
in a shabby, black wood frame, in a small, white-washed, vault- 
like apartment of the Museum; but the effect of truth and 
sincerity which the work gave was absolutely wonderful. It 
was not only that the mastery of the workmanship in every 
detail was almost beyond praise, but that the conviction was 
forced upon you that all these people—painter, saint, priest, and 
Virgin—had led a real life, and, in so far as they were repre- 





sented in the picture, were actual human characters. You take 
a religious painting in Italy, and you look clear through the 
religion frequently, and come out on sheer Paganism on the 
other side. You may scratch your St. John, and fing 
Lucretius, or anybody else of similar character. But in 
works such as the one of which we have been speaking, 
the absence of the religious sentiment is only on the out. 
side. The longer you look at the pictures, the more you 
become convinced that they are perfectly sincere expres. 
sions of devotional feeling. This seems especially true of 
the works of the Van Eyck period. Of course, in the later days, 
when Rubens began to try and rival the Italian painters on 
their own ground of allegory and imaginative splendour, there 
is no trace of this earlier sincerity. It is strange to notice how 
difficult it is even for Rubens to get quite away from the earlier 
traditions of his country’s art, and how he is continually return. 
ing, almost in spite of himself, to simple veracities of statement 
which show strangely by the side of his customary exaggeration, 
This is to be seen especially in his landscapes and in his 
portraiture. 

The history of Flemish art may be really said to consist of 
two periods,—that of Van Eyck, Memling, and the Breughels, 
and that of Rubens and his immediate successors. The inter- 
mediate stages of Flemish painting produced nothing but echoes, 
more or less futile, of these masters ; and the influence of Italian 
art, which first began to change the Flemish style of work in 
1480, was practically fata] to the school. After that, as a 
school, it existed no longer. Its essential character was altered 
in the endeavour to imitate excellences which were inconsistent 
with it; and were it not for the meteoric appearance of Rubens, 
we might say broadly that its history from then to the present 
day has been a history of decadence. Professor Wauters says 
of this period (1608) :— 

‘‘There was nothing to foretell a brighter or more brilliant era for 
the remains of Flemish genius. It seemed rather destined to ex- 
perience new and fiercer assaults, for the national element was con- 
suming itself day by day. Men’s minds were unhinged, uncertain, 
hesitating between this and that form of art; and there were even 
those who could not see avy ray of hope. The horizon was more 
and more threatening, when there arrived from Italy a young painter 
full of noble ardour, who brought light to the blind, and certainty to 
the doubtfal. This was Ruvens—Rubens, who held the brush that 
was at last to bring back Flemish art to its former grandeur.” 
Speaking broadly, when one thinks of Flemish painting, one 
thinks of the work of half-a-dozen men,—Memling, Van Eyck, 
Quentin Matsys, the two Breughels, and Rubens. Of course, there 
are many others of great merit; especially at the earlier period 
there was an important school formed by the Van Eycks, the 
works of which were all marked by the same extraordinary 
patience and sincerity which were distinguishing characteristics 
of Van Eyck himself; but they are, after all, but inferior repro- 
ductions of that master. 

In conclusion, one may say that Flemish painting stands in an 
intermediate position, as far as its social and religious character 
is concerned, between the art of Italy and the art of Holland. One 
sees the prevailing influence of the Church conspicuous through- 
out the whole of Italian painting in its best periods, and, indeed, 
never more conspicuous than when the belief of the people was 
rapidly becoming undermined. In Flemish art one sees rather 
the influence of religion than the influence of the priesthood ; 
there is a sturdiness about it, if one may speak so, which is a 
truly national characteristic ; and as far as the technical qualities 
are concerned, one sees the comparative homeliness and simpli- 
city of the artist’s mind, leaning more and more to the literal 
reproduction of its subjects, but not yet finding a sufficient 
delight in the merely artistic pleasure which was so soon to 
surpass all other objects in the minds of Dutch painters. To 
the Fleming the subject is still a good deal, though he forms it 
out of the material which lies nearest to him. To the typical 
Dutch painter, one may say, the subject was nothing, except 
in so far as it afforded him an opportunity to display his skill. 

MR. ALBERT DICEY ON THE CONSTITUTION.* 
ORIGINAL, incisive, logical, common-sensible, and interesting are 
strong epithets to apply to a legal work, but they are eminently 
applicable to Mr. Dicey’s book. What Professor Freeman has 
done for the history, and Mr. Bagehot for the practice, that 
Professor Dicey has done for the law, of the English Constitution. 
He has cleared up a great many obscurities, and exploded a great 











* The Law of the Constitution. Lectures by A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., Vinerian 
Professor of English Law. London: Macmillan and Co, 
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many fallacies which had gathered round the accepted legal theory 
of the Constitution, and brought the theory up to date and into 
accordance with the actual facts. It could have been wished 
that, in emphasising the legal aspect of the Constitution 
as it is, Mr. Dicey had foreborne to sneer at the historical 
writers, without the assistance of whom, as he himself confesses, 
his book would never have been written, and whose method he, 
in fact, adopts. To say that “it were far better as things 
now stand to be charged with heresy, or even to be 
found guilty of petty larceny, than to fall under the sus- 
picion of lacking historical-mindedness, or of questioning 
the universal validity of the historical method,” is a kind of 
sneer which may have been all very well as addressed to the 
students of the law-school who attended the oral exposition 
of the book, but is one quite unsuited for the published 
version. As a matter of fact, luckily for Mr. Dicey, the book 
is full of evidence of historical-mindedness on the part of its 
author, and of the successful application of the historical 
method to law. As Mr. Dicey very well knows and very 
well shows, law is one of those subjects, and English law, 
common or constitutional, pre-eminently a subject, which with- 
out historical enlightenment is not so much obscure as abso- 
lutely unintelligible. If Freeman and Maine had not written 
what they have, it is quite certain that Mr. Dicey would not 
have written what he has. If they had not shown the influence 
and utility of legal fictions, Mr. Dicey would not have been able 
to expound so clearly how it is that the remnants of the 
prerogative of the Crown now represent the recognition of the 
real sovereignty of the people. If Mr. Gardiner had not 
written at length the history of the constitutional theories 
and practice of Bacon and Coke, Mr. Dicey admits that he 
should never have brought forward the most fruitful illustrations 
in his book,—those, namely, derived from the existence of the 
French droit administratif. But though Mr. Dicey owes one 
part of his work to the historians, yet it is his special merit 
that he has wedded history to law. If he owes much to 
Freeman, he owes also much to Austin. The main thesis of his 
book is the Austinian doctrine of the absolute sovereignty of 
Parliament, renovated or modified and reinforced by the 
writings of Freeman, Maine, and Gardiner, with the addition of 
the corollary of the “rule of law.” Mr. Dicey’s “ fundamental ” 
theory is that the English Constitution consists in the despotism 
of Parliament, tempered by the Law Courts. It must be under- 
stood that the word “sovereignty ’’ is used in a legal, not a 
political sense :— 

“That body is ‘ politically’ sovereign or supreme in a State the will 
of which is ultimately obeyed by the citizens of the State. In this 
sense of the word the electors of Great Britain” [should he not have 
said the United Kingdom ?] ‘‘ may be said to be, together with the 
Crown and the Lords—or, perhaps, in strict accuracy, independently 
of the King and the Peers—the body in which sovereign power is 
vested... ... But this is a political, not a legal fact. The electors 
can, in the long-run, always enforce their will. But the Courts will 
take no notice of the will of the electors. The Judges know nothing 
about the wi of the people, except in so far as that will is expressed 
by an Act ./ Parliament, and would never suffer the validity of a 
statute to be questioned on the ground of its having been passed, or 
being kept alive, in opposition to the wishes of the electors. ..... 
The electors are a part of, and the predominant part of, the politically 
sovereign power. But ‘he legally sovereign power is assnredly, as 
maintained by all the best writers on the Constitution, nothing but 
Parliament.” 

As Mr. Dicey brings out, with a force and clearness which leave 
nothing to be desired, the Septennial Act alone is a conclusive 
proof of the absolute legal sovereignty of Parliament :— 

“In 1716, the duration of Parliament was, under an Act of 1694, 
limited to three years, and a general election could not be deferred 
beyond 1719. The King and the Ministry were convinced (and with 
reason) that an appeal to the electors, many of whom were Jacobites, 
might be perilous not only to the Ministry, but to the tranquillity of 
the State. The Parliament then sitting, therefore, was induced by 
the Ministry to pass the Septennial Act by which the legal duration 
of Parliament was extended from three to seven years, and the 
powers of the then existing House of Commons were in effect pro- 
longed for four years beyond the time for which the House was 
elected. This was a much stronger thing than passing, say, an Act 
which enabled future Parliaments to continue in existence without 
the necessity for a general election during seven instead of during 
three years...... The peculiarity of the Act was not that it 
changed the duration of Parliament, or repealed the Triennial Act. 
Rotor What was startling was that an existing Parliament of its 
own authority prolonged its own legal existence...... The con- 
tention of Priestley and others was, in substance, that Members 
elected to serve for three years were constitutionally so far at least 
the delegates or agents of their constituents that they could not, 
without an inroad on the Constitution, extend their own authority 
beyond the period for which it was conferred upon them by their 








principals, i.e., the electors. There are countries, and notably the 
United Siates, where an Act like the Septennial Act would be held 
legally invalid.” 

Parliament may have acted “ unconstitutionally ;” it did not act 
illegally in passing that Act, which “ proves todemonstration that, 
in a legal point of view, Parliament is neither the agent of the 
electors nor in any seuse a trustee for its constituents. It is legally 
the sovereign legislative power in the State, and the Septennial 
Act is at once the result and the standing proof of such Parlia- 
mentary sovereignty.” This legal omnipotence of Parliament is 
further shown, as Mr. Dicey remarks, citing and illustrating Coke, 
by the interference of Parliament, not only with public, but with 
private rights. Every Naturalisation Act, every Divorce Act went 
to illustrate this omnipotence; every Railway and Canal Bill, 
giving compulsory powers to take land, illustrates it now. Of 
course, there are, as Mr. Dicey has no difficulty in admitting, 
practical limitations to Parliamentary sovereignty, external and 
internal; but those limitations apply equally to the autocracy 
of a Roman Emperor or a Russian Czar; they only mean 
that ultimately the force of government of every State rests 
upon the opinion of the governed, and must be, within varying 
limits, a reflection of that opinion. But the legal omnipotence 
of Parliament in England is undeniable. This is, perhaps, even 
more clearly brought out by what is the most original and 
striking part of Mr. Dicey’s book,—a comparison of the 
absolute sovereignty of the English Parliament with the limited 
sovereignty of the United States Congress, the French Assembly, 
and the Colonial Parliaments. With a felicitous aptness of 
expression and wealth of illustration, he shows that in effect 
Acts of Congress, Acts of the Victorian Parliament or the 
French Assembly, stand really no higher than bye-laws of a 
Municipality or a Railway Company. The powers of Congress 
are strictly regulated by the Constitution under which Congress 
was created. That Constitution it has no power to alter in 
certain important points expressly specified therein. If Con- 
gress passes an Act which is sought to be enforced by action 
in the Courts of Law—the method of enforcing all laws 
—the Courts, and especially the Supreme Court of the United 
States, discuss not merely the meaning of the Act, but whether 
or not it is a valid Act, or one within the power of Congress to 
pass. Just as the Queen’s Bench Division will refuse to enforce 
a Railway Company’s bye-law which it holds to be ultra vires, 
that is, not within the powers conferred npon the Company by 
Parliament, as, for instance, through conflicting with the common 
law of the land, or merely for dealing with subjects not within the 
scope of its authority, so the Supreme Court of the States will 
refuse to enforce an Act of Congress which it holds to be ultra 
vires, as conflicting with the general provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, or dealing with subjects beyond the scope of its authority, 
i.e., expressly reserved by the Constitution to the separate States, 
or the “ sovereign people” itself. 


In France there is no such judicial control; but the Chambers 
cannot alter certain articles of the Constitution except after a 
special vote taken by the two Chambers thrown into one, and acting 
for the time as a single body. In Switzerland there is the well- 
known referendum to the people before certain organic laws can 
be changed. As regards Canada, the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council acts the same part as the Supreme Court of the 
United States ; and as regards the Colonies generally, the powers 
of their Legislatures are defined and limited by the statutes 
under which they are created, and by the general rule that their 
statutes must not conflict with statutes of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment expressly applying to the Colonies. In all, or almost all, 
States, therefore, there is a distinction between constitutional and 
ordinary laws which is wholly absent in England, and certain con- 
stitutional laws are put out of the reach of the ordinary Legisla- 
ture. In those countries, therefore, the Legislature is not sovereign, 
while in England the “ King in Parliament ” is supreme, and is 
sovereign in regard to constitutional as well as ordinary laws. 

Not less interesting, and even more novel and ingenious, than 
the way in which Mr. Dicey shows the supremacy of Parliament, is 
the way in which he also shows the supremacy of the law. That 
supremacy is not direct, as in the States and Canada, where 
the Courts of Law are erected into constitutional authorities, 
but is none the less complete. ‘To bring this out, Mr. Dicey 
gives a most interesting account of the French droit adminis- 
tratif, a distinct branch of law, under which any conflict 
between private individuals and officials acting as such is rele- 
gated to a distinct tribunal, and that a tribunal of officials, and 
not to the ordinary Courts. So far is this extended, that even 
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a breach of contract by the State—as, for instance, a question 
of repudiation of a contract for the supply of army boots—is not 
only referred to a separate tribunal, but if the State is found to 
be in the wrong, the measure of damages is different to that which 
prevails between individuals. Mr. Dicey has hardly exaggerated 
the infinite consequences which flowed from the doctrine that 
questions between the State and individuals were to be settled by 
the ordinary process in the ordinary Courts. The result is that, 
though there is no express declaration in the English statute- 
book, as there is in the French, in favour of a free Press, yet 
the freedom of the Press is, in truth, assured by the fact that 
aman is responsible for what he prints in a newspaper in 
exactly the same way as he is responsible for what he writes ona 
post-card to a friend. It is true that the Judges have not 
laid down the law in terms too favourable to the expression of 
opinion, as the performance of Mr. Justice North in the latest 
blasphemy case shows. But the fact that a regular prosecution 
before a Jury is needed in each case, and that the violence of 
Judges has always tended to the obstinacy of Juries, has placed 
the Press on a platform far less easily assailable than in foreign 
countries, where it is treated as an exceptional privilege, and 
therefore subject to exceptional precautions. In a somewhat 
similar way, though perhaps less conclusively, Mr. Dicey 
attempts to show that ultimately what he calls the conventions 
of the Constitution rest on the supremacy of the law. The 
constitutional doctrine, that a Minister once beaten on an appeal 
to the country must resign, and may not appeal twice, he rests 
on the “rule of law,” because, he says, the Minister could 
be brought to his senses by a stoppage of the Supplies and 
the refusal to pass the Mutiny Act, thus instantly involving 
the Ministry in illegal Acts, as, for instance, levying the tea- 
duty, after the annual Act for its continuance had expired. But 
in point of fact it must be admitted that no House could refuse 
the Supplies, and Mr. Dicey has to challenge the decision of the 
“case of the Coalition” in 1784 to get out of the practical 
dilemma in which he would otherwise find himself. To refuse 
the Supplies, on whatever pretext, would almost inevitably pro- 
duce such a revulsion of feeling that the remedy is quite as 
illusory and out-of-date as Mr. Dicey truly says is that of im- 
peachment. We cannot help thinking that there is no true 
sanction to a convention of this kind, and that it is truly a con- 
vention just because it has no sanction other than that of public 
opinion. In another case suggested by Mr. Dicey of a refusal 
to summon Parliament for two years, the supremacy of the law 
might come in. In such a case, no doubt, the Supplies would 
stop of themselves, and the Ministers would lay themselves open 
to all kinds of penalties. Moreover, it is most probable that in 
such a case people would summon themselves to Parliament, 
and the Ministry be put to the choice of violent revolution or 
retirement. If a series of picnics were enough to overawe the 
House of Lords, a series of Conventions would be quite enough 
to coerce a refractory Ministry. We cannot, therefore, think 
Mr. Dicey quite successful in his attempt to finda sanction, and 
a legal sanction, for what is admittedly not law, but custom. 
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Behind the Cloud, and Lessons from Life in which the 
“ Natural” is used to illustrate the “ Spiritual.” By “E.C.,” Author 
of “Lord, I hear of Showers of Blessing.’’? (Nisbet and Co.)—The 
author of this book is, we infer, a lady, which would account for its 
not being entitled at once a volume of “Sermons.’’ As it is, there 
are twenty-nine lessons and two thoughts, with three Bible notes. 
The lessons are of a very various description, such as “ Short Cuts; 
a Lesson learned by a Mistake,” “Pulling the Bell; a Lesson of 
Cheer for Feeble Hands,”’ “Or if there be Caterpillar; a Lesson 
learned in a Garden.” We see nothing in the book to justify, or 
rather excuse, its existence but a good intention. The four lines 
quoted in the Preface from a letter of the Princess Alice are worth 
niany such lessons. 


“Us Three,” by “E. A. B. D.” (Shaw and Co.), is a simple tale of 
very humble life, which will probably be best appreciated by readers 
of a similar class. Several of the incidents are interesting and skil- 
fully handled. A weak and defective morality—so often to be found 
in this class of books—would leave, as in chapter xii., no place in 
humanity for the exercise of just anger. The spirit of the tale (190 
pages) is otherwise wholesomely moral and religious. On the death 
of the little dog, one of the “‘three,’’ his mistress remarks, “ He 
wasn’t like a dog, he was a deal more like a human bein’ than many 





ti 
a one has bin to us.” The three full-page illustrations will be appres 
ciated by the youthful reader. 


The Story of the Red-Cross Knight, from Spenser's “ Fairy Queen.» 
By “R. A. Y.” (Nelson and Sons.)—‘ The intention of the Writer 
has been to try to bring before children, clothed in simple language 

. ? 
the old story so beautifully narrated by Spencer ;” and she hag 
accomplished the task successfully, within the very moderate com. 
pass of 140 short pages, which are not strictly limited to the story ; 
without this explanation, the appearance of “ The Picnic” among the 
Spenserian headings has rather a startling effect. The tale is told in 
prose ; but it is graceful and poetical prose, employing in great part 
Spenser’s own words, and, what is not less valuable, reproducing hig 
images. The illustrations, eleven in number, are very pretty, and 
appreciably add to its other merits as a gift-book, for which we cap 
recommend it with pleax:re. 

Archie Digby; or, an Eton Boy’s Holidays. By “G. EB. Y ? 
Author of “Harry Bertram and his Eighth Birthday.” (Nelson and 
Sons.)—The book begins with “An Eventful Drive,” from which 
arises the main complication of the story, to be shortly afterwards 
combined with another, ‘On the Ice.’ The moral of the tal jg 
developed wholesomely and naturally out of incidents which are well 
told, and supply a fair quantum of amusement. With the further 
help of “ Mr. Spooner Green’s Perplexity,’”’ and the other illustrations, 
juvenile readers will, no doubt, find themselves interested down to 
the end of the story, which occupies 200 moderate-sized pages. 

Bound by a Spell; or, the Hunted Witch of the Forest. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Greene. (Cassell and Co.)—The authoress opens her book 
by stating that “the subject of witchcraft has been little dwelt on by 
people writing for the young. Yet in all the wide domain of history 
there is no more terrible record.”’” We think this terrible record hag 
very properly deterred people from revivifying it for the young; 
and that this tale, therefore, addressed as it is to the young, is 
a mistake, which its merits, considering it only as a romance, 
unfortunately only intensify. The authoress has a powerful imagi- 
nation and a ready pen, and has produced a tale which, not- 
withstanding its artistic reliefs, is in its ghastly incidents, and tho 
delineations of the mad passions of fanaticism, quite in keeping with 
the dreadful theme. Adults who require their imagination to be 
stimulated in order to realise such painful phases of humanity, will 
find here all the aid they can desire. It is the last sort of book that 
we should think of putting into the hands of the young. The scene 
is laid in the Canton Grisons, “ where this horrible witch mania 
lingered to a late period.” 

Through the Fray: a Tale of the Luddite Riots. By G. A. Henty, 
(Blackie and Son.) —Mr. Henty, as would be expected, will not dis. 
appoint by this tale his “dear lads,’ to whom he presents it in his 
preface ; he is an old and tried friend. The causes of the Luddite 
movement are briefly noticed ; and the incidents of the murder and 
the attack upon the mill, as described in the tale, are, as he informs 
us, strictly accurate in all their details. His old and new friends 
alike will, we doubt not, be more than satisfied with the pleasant and 
wholesome reading provided for them. The interest never flags, and 
cnlminates in the ‘trial’? scene, which is very life-like and real; 
but we leave the author to tell his own tale. Some of the illustra- 
tiors are rather indistinct, and a sufficient proportion is ‘‘ pugilistic,” 
in the strict sense of that word. The anecdote in illustration of the 
“cropper” character in p. 61, though no doubt very ‘“ powerful,” 
strikes us as “ strong meat ”’ for juvenile readers. 

In the Brave Days of Old: the Story of the Crusades. By Henry 
Frith. (Routledge and Sons.)—This handsomely got-up volume tells, 
in 800 pages, the story of the Crusades, from their commencement to 
the termination of the eighth and last one. ‘It has been told,” as 
the author says in his preface, “ with as much lightness and as much 
adventurous detail as is deemed consistent with such a purely his- 
torical subject ;” it is one, of course, which must ever be interesting, 
and we have no doubt that “the young people for whose amusement 
—it may be instruction—he has catered ”’ will be fully satisfied with the 
repast that has been provided forthem. The purely historical element 
will be more than compensated for by the knightly encounters and 
the routs of the Saracens—‘“‘ the horses even,”’ on one occasion, “ biting 
the fugitives as they ran ’’—to say nothing of the profusion of good 
illustrations, forty in number, and of the most varied descriptions. 
Opportunities have been used for introducing “instruction,” such 
as “The Institution of Chivalry’ and “The Troubadours.” The 
last words of the book are that “the Holy Wars were not productive 
of any good in their termination.” Their termination was itself a 
good, not to refer to other established historical results in connection 
therewith. 

Jesse Dearlove, by Esmé Stuart (S P.C.K.), is the story of a young 
village poet who goes up to town to seek his fortune, bat finds his 
happiness in the village which it would have been better for him 
never to have left. : 

My Back-yard Zoo. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. (Isbister.)—Mr. 
Wood's gift of writing pleasantly about ‘‘ common objects” is well 
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known; he has given us a pleasant example of it here. This book 
consists of two parts, “‘ My Back-yard Zoo” and “ Foreign Relatives 
of Home Friends.” Every one may have the same sort of “Zoo” as 
Mr. Wood describes, for its inmates are not very difficult to obtain ; 
indeed, some of them are a trifle too abundant. The cat and the 
dog are the chief inhabitants. Then come “ Mice and Rats,’”’ “ The 
Bat,” “ Birds,’ “The Slug and the Snail,” ‘The Spider,” and “ The 
Fly and Insects.” The “Foreign Relatives” are naturally more 
numerous, and, of course, beyond the reach of the ordinary collector: 
He must be content with reading about them, while he may learn 
from Mr. Wood’s descriptions to watch the habits, and learn some- 
thing about the nature, of the others. 

Queen by Right Divine. By Kathleen O’Meara. (Burns and Oates.) 
—This volume contains three narratives. The first is the story of 
Jeanne Rendu, afterwards known as Sceur Rosalie of the Sceurs 
Grises, of the Rue Francs Bourgeois, an admirable woman, in whom 
charity and wisdom and all the gifts of the finest feminine nature were 
singularly combined. One of her many wise thoughts was her objection 
to internats, i.e., schools where the children of the poor are boarded 
and lodged. Children, she thought, were unfitted by them for the life 
which they would have to lead. The other two biographical sketches, 
both of them of great interest, are of Madame Swetchine and Pére 
Lacordaire. What a curious picture in this last is that of the dis- 
cipline to which the father submitted, or rather on which he insisted ! 
“Sometimes he would insist on the brethren striking him on the face 
and spitting on him, speaking to him as a vileslave. ‘ Be off, and 
clean my shoes; fetch me so and so, you miserable wretch.’ ” 
Possibly, not probably, good for him, but how for them ? 

A word of welcome must be given to the annual volume of Little 
Folks (Cassell and Co.), an excellent magazine for children, which 
has already held its ground for some time, and promises to do so 
hereafter. The Editor, in announcing a new series for the coming 
year, holds out an attractive programme, among the promises of 
which we observe a new tale by Mrs. Molesworth, and a series of 
papers by the Rev. Frederick Langbridge. 

It is needless to say much abovt the Vanity Fair Album, Seven- 
teenth Series. (Vanity Fair Office.) —The artists whose names are 
familiar as contributors to these volumes still continue at work, and 
still exhibit their usual characteristics, It would be invidious to 
indicate a preference. Indeed, their merits, and what we cannot but 
consider their faults, have a curious resemblance. It is still the fact, 
as we have noticed it to be the fact before, that some of the 
portraits are likenesses and some are caricatures; nor can we 
discern now, any more than we have been able to discern before, 
why some should be the one and some the other, except it be 
that to “them that have,’’ in good looks there is given. Celebrities, 

of course, are not produced in sufficient numbers to satisfy the 
weekly demand of Vanity Fuir; hence there is not one person 
here depicted of the first rank, and some are almost absolutely un- 
known outside the narrow circle of what is called or calls itself 
“Society.” This series of portraits, however, really possesses the 
historical value which is claimed for it. This can hardly be said to 
belong to the judgments, social, political, and literary, which accom- 
pany them. The verdicts of “Vanity Fair”? must, of course, be 
pervaded with the genius loci, and that, unless the place is very 
much changed from the days of Christian and Faithful, is not the 
spirit of just judgment. Oa morals, indeed, it does not often claim 
to pronounce; buat now and then it has something to say about 
scholarship, and does not quite hit the mark. 

Two pleasing little illustrated volumes are Wordsworth’s Ode on 
Immortality and Lines on Tintern Abbey and Milton’s L’ Allegro and 
Il Penseroso, both published by Messrs. Cassell and Co. 
copiously illustrated; but we decidedly prefer the first-named, the 
more imaginative pictures of the second aiming at a higher mark, but 
The landscapes which 


Each is 


being less enccessful, we think, in reaching it. 
accompany Wordsworth’s two posms, wood engravings of the new 
style, are remarkably pleasing. There are pretty pieces, too, of the 
sime style in the Milton. 

The Doomed City. By the Rev. A. D. Crake. (A. W. Mowbray.) 
—This story, which bears the second title of “The Last Days of 
Darocina,” takes us bick to the days when the Saxons were making 
their way as conquerors through Britain. Durocina is Dorchester, 
well known for its British and Roman remains, the curious traces of 
fortification on Synodun Hill, and the Dorchester Dykes. Mr. Crake 
weaves out of the materials thus suggested or supplied a tale which 
will interest many readers. The straggle of races was also a struggle 
of religions, and our sympathy is called forth not only for the patriots 
fighting for their native land, but also for the champions of the 
Christian faith. 

Winning the Victory. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (Nelson and 
Sons.) —Di Pennington—‘ Di Pennington’s Reward ” is the second 
title of this tale—is a girl who conquers certain faults in herself, 
and in conquering them helps others to the same victory. ‘‘ Little 
children, keep yourselves from idols,” is the precept which she 










proposes to herself as the guide of her conduct; and, taking it in a 
rational sense—for it is often taken in a sense that is not rational— 
she makes it a really useful guide of life. This is a good story of its 
kind, the character of the two sisters, the solid though careless-seeming 
Di, and the shallow, self-satisfied Grace, being particularly well 
contrasted. 

The Archipelago on Fire. By Jules Verne. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—The good hero of this story is a Frenchman and phil-Hellene, 
Captain d’Albaret; the villain, a certain Nicholas Starkos, a native 
of the Morea, who has busied himself with the villainous trade of 
selling into slavery his countrymen and countrywomen taken 
prisoners by the Turks. These two are rivals for the hand of 
Hadjine Elizundo, daughter of a Corfiote banker, who has made his 
fortune out of Starkos’s evil practices. A very exciting story M. 
Verne makes out of this subject. He is perfectly at home in the 
history of the War of Greek Independence, and is as familiar with 
the geography of the country down to its minutest details as he is 
with those of the Poles, or, for the matter of that, of the centre of 
the earth. Captain D’Albaret follows the pirate and slave-dealer 
Starkos over the Archipelago, has an exciting contest with him at a 
slave-auction, and finally settles accounts with him in a terrific con- 
flict, which ought to bring down any house to which it is played. 

That Child. By the Author of ‘ Mademoiselle Mori.” (Hat- 
chards.)—“ That child” is an orphan, found greatly injured in a 
railway accident, nursed back into health and soundness, and then 
adopted and brought up by a benevolent lady. The lady dies, and 
her charge is handed over to her very practical and unimaginative 
sister, a lady in whom the strong sense of duty is but little informed 
by the spirit of love. Things are likely to go hard with the poor girl, 
when Simon Asbury, a recluse antiquarian, intervenes, and touches 
the deeper feelings which 9n unsympathising treatment had never 
called forth. The relation between the solitary man and the child is 
very well described. There are touches of humour, too. Simon’s 
passion for ornithology, and his friend the rector’s passion for flowers, 
are very neatly touched off, as is also the way in which each looks down 
upon the hobby of the other. That Child is quite worthy of the author’s 
high reputation. 

Lindenblumen, and other Stories. By Rowland Grey. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Here are five stories, the scenes of which 
are laid in foreign countries. The first is “‘ Madame Rebelle,” and is 
described as “‘an episode of the war of 1871.” The second, “ The 
Doctor’s Mascotte” (Mascotte being a fairy that gives one one’s 
wishes), is a very pleasing little story, told by a doctor, of a pro- 
fessional experience that has a very happy ending, though not without 
its element of sadness. The story from which the volume takes its 
title is the longest, but not, we think, the best. There is a certain 
weird effectiveness abont it; but it does not please. “The Antwerp 
Postman” is, perhaps, the best of the five. It is a vigorous sketch of 
life and manners, and the main incident on which the plot turns, 
though, indeed, the plot is not very logically developed, is, doubtless, 
taken from real life. An old postman, with a sort of peculiar klepto- 
mania upon him, secretes letters, the disappearance of which causes 
no little disturbance in the course of various life-histories. 

With Pack and Rijle in the Fur South-West. By Achilles Daunt. 
(Nelson and Sons.)—We must own ourselves at a loss to know 
whether this is a veritable record of adventure which the writer and 
the companions with whom he describes himself as associated went 
through, or an ingenious compilation. There is an absence of dates 
which inclines us to the latter conclusion, and a certain vagueness in the 
statement that the condition of things in the region described has 
very much altered since the time to which these adventures belong. 
On the other hand, the scenery and the incidents are described in a 
very vivid and picturesque way. A few words by way of preface 
would have been welcome, by way of enlightenment. However this 
may be, the story is a very exciting one. The hero and his companions 
make their way through the Apache country, and have some hair- 
breadth escapes from the red man, of whom, indeed, they “rub out,” 
to use the favourite phrase of one of the actors in tae ‘rama, a 
considerable number. Finally, they make their way into ic: » 
and we have a description of the Toltec remains, which the American 
traveller, Stephens, described about forty years ago. 

Lulws Library. By Louisa M. Alcott. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—Here are some twelve stories of various kinds, and each, after its 
kind, very charming, and, as the author knows so well how to do, 
gently suggesting its moral. Effie, tired of Christmas, is taught 
better by adream; Lely visits the ‘Candy Country,” and learns 
that bread is better than cake; “ Naughty Jocko”’ amuses us 
with his tricks (with the moral that one had better not entertain an 
organ-grinder’s monkey, for the guest will hardly be an angel) ; we 
are charmed with the bravery of “Cocky Loo;” and, indeed, go 
through all the stories with a great deal of pleasure. 

Eric and Ethel, by Francis Francis (Sampson Low and Co.), 
deserves its title of;an “Old-fashioned Fairy Tale.” It is a story of 
imps, and trolls, and so forth, and carries the reader with it in a 
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pleasant fashion, without in the least worrying him with the question 
what itis all about. It has no second intention, but performs its 
first—i.e., to amuse—with undoubted success. 
_ King Frost: the Wonders of Snow and Ice. By Mrs. Thorpe. 
(Isbister.) Here we are brought back again to the region of reality. 
Mrs. Thorpe tells us a variety of facts about the phenomena of cold, 
about the natural history of Arctic regions, about snow crystals, 
about the destruction which excessive cold has caused at times, about 
exceptionally cold winters here and elsewhere. In short, she has 
put together an instructive and readable little book. 

We have received a new edition of The Water Babies, by Charles 
Kingsley (Macmillan), well got up and handsomely illustrated. 


General Gordon’s Last Journal. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)—So much partisanship has mingled with the worship of 
the late General Gordon, that it is hardly possible not to be a 
little suspicious of the motives which led to the publication on 
the eve of the General Election of a fac-simile of the last of the six 
volumes of Journals despatched by him before the fall of Khar- 


tonm. Looked at for and by itself, however, this may be 
allowed to be both a very handsome and highly interesting 
volume. It is prepared from the photographic negatives taken 


for the War Office, and a line drawn round the text shows 
the exact size of the telegraph forms on which, as is well known, 
Gordon wrote his journals. There is nothing very remarkable 
about the penmanship of Gordon. He wrote the free, flowing hand 
of a man of action who is in the habit of writing a great deal, 
but who also writes exactly as he feels. Circumstances being duly 

~ considered, there are singularly few erasures ; and such as have been 
made are as distinct as the handwriting of the General itself. What 
with his diagrams, his italics, and his underlined extracts from news- 
papers, we have here, as it were, instantaneously photographed for 
u3, the play of tragedy and comedy upon that soul, which, 
however, tragedy could never quite embitter, and comedy could 
never divert from the serivusness of the Christian or the vigilance 
of the soldier. There is no departure from the easy firmness 
of Gordon’s handwriting towards the cluse. His final and prophetic 
‘““Good-bye”’ has a positively cheerful look. 

The New River, by Edward Fitzgibbon (Ward and Downey), 
deserves a special word of commendation, as being a very suc- 
cessful and yet qnite unpretentious effort to reproduce London 
life in the beginning of tha seventeenth century. It is a 
story of the times of Hugh Myddelton, who in the matter of 
the Metropolitan water-supply, was justly regarded as a public 
benefactor by his fellow-citizens, aud he figures here as the 
patron and friend of Will Lewyn, Mr. Fitzgiobon’s hero, The villain 
of the story, Dick Carter, is an idle apprentice who degenerates into a 
scoundrel fit only for Alsatia or Norfolk Island; and as he is Will’s rival 
in love and in other things, we have a stirring plot, in the course of 
which Mr. Fitzzibbon takes us to Bartholomew Fair, introduces us to 
the ’prentices of London, and performs by deputy various other 
achievements of the kind dear to juvenile, and not despised by 
adult, devotees of historical romauce. All ends happily, however, 
for the -good people of The New River. Mr. Fitzgibbon will, it is 
to be hoped, never be tempted into writing with less care than he 
exhibits here. 

An Old Scots Biiyade. By John Mackay. (Blackwood.) —This is one 
of those happily now numerous little volumes which are of great service 
as throwing a side-light on history. It is an account of the military 
achievements of the regiment raised in 1626 by Sir Donald Mackay, 
the first Lord Reay, from the time it was formed to the battle of 
Nordiingen, in 1634, This body, which was subsequently amalga- 
mated with the present Royal Scots, was one of four that, under the 
general designation of the “ Scots’? or “Green Brigade,” obtained 
great distinction under Gustavus Adolphus, and supplied the Scotch 
Presbyterians with the backbone of their military strength in the 
struggle with Charles I. Mr. Mackay tells the story of his kinsmen 
with spirit, and with due attention to details, although with nothing 
savouring of prolixity. It is rather sad to find that the first Lord 
Reay was so inadequately reimbursed for his outlay in equipping and 
despatching nearly 10,000 men to “the German wars,’’—that he fell 
into debt, and “was obliged to sell his lands in Ross-shire and Caith- 
ness; then his hereditary sheriffship of Strathnaver, which he disposed 
of to the Crown for £1,000; and, last and saddest of all, what was the 
pride of the Mackay country, the beautiful and fertile district of 
Strathnaver.” 

Dedham Park. By John Bradshaw. 3 vols. (S. Low and Co.)— 
This is a well-written and eujoyable story, in spite of the proneness 
of the author to preach Conservatism of the fine old crusted 
sort. Given Sir George Braidwood, of Dedham Park, in the 
county of Saltshire, a worthy squire of the old school; Andrew 
Jardine, a worthy parvenu of the new school; their charming 
daughters, Norah and Winifred; a retired banker, who is the coun- 
sellor of everybody; and a handsome and earnest clergyman, who is 





a 
in love with the baronet’s daughter, not to speak of the baronet’s 
son, who, as a matter of course, is in love with the parveny’s 
daughter,—and it will be seen that Mr. Bradshaw has a sufficiency 
of characters to fill a large canvas of fiction. Mr. Bradshaw does 
not trouble himself with any more sensational incident than an 
epidemic of typhoid-fever; nor does he need anything of the sort, 
The book is really intended to be a representation of country life jp 
the present day, and as such it presents some of the truthfulness of 9 
photograph. Perhaps Mr. Bradshaw should have excluded from 
such a story the element of pathos contributed by the death of 
“Blind Johnny”? Wingfield, the Evangelist, who fights fever and 
Nonconformity in Frank Denison’s parish. Not chat we object to 
pathos in a novel; but it seems out of place in t»’. novel. Mr. Brad- 
shaw may also be recommended to put his politics in the mouths of 
his characters, and not to staud still in the course of his story to 
lecture in the spirit, though not in the language, of Mr. Mallock, 
about Tiberius Gracchus and “ Mrs. Fifty Shillings.” 


Telegraphy is now of such importance, both national and interna. 
tional, that no apology need be offered for the appearance of A Manual 
of Telegraphy (Longmans), by Mr. W. Williams, Superintendent of the 
Indian Government Telegraphs. It has been written by order of the 
Director-General of Mr. Williams’s Department, and is based on the 
substance of the papers on technical subjects set by him at the 
general examinations of that department. These include a general 
description of instruments, batteries, and circuits; faults and their 
remedies; the conservancy of, and modes of testing, lines, batteries, 
instruments, lightning conductors, and earths ; the general principle of 
telegraph working in its various forms; the electrical phenomena which 
interfere with communication, and the various methods by which 
their obstructive effect is overcome. This Manual is intended to be 
a text-book of ready reference, and to afford a means of self-education 
in practical telegraphy. It is clearly written, and admirably 
methodised and illustrated, and is obviously the work of a man who 
is full of his subject. 

The Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. (Houghton and Co., Boston 
and New York.)—Mr Aldrich is a versatile writer, and many readers 
unfamiliar with his poetry may remember his stories. All he does is 
for the most part in a vein peculiar to himself, though, like all poets, 
he has felt the influence of his predecessors. 1t seems to us evident 
that Mr. Aldrich has been under the spell of Heine, and that he is even 
more susceptible to the sweetness and music of Herrick. The witchery 
of the one poet, the sensuous imagery of the other, are both expressed, 
and yet it cannot be said that the writer imitates either. On the fair 
piece of ground he cultivates as a poet, he has the independence of a 
freeholder, and pays no ground-rent. It would be difficult to state 
precisely in what his power consists. He has the artist’s love of 
colour, the literary epicure’s love of daintily sweet words. His lyrics 
are sometimes pictures, in which every object is drawn with the pre- 
cision we look for in Dutch art, and they have the lack of high 
imagination that characterises that school. Sometimes emotion is 
linked to faney, and there is a strain of pathos; sometimes, as in the 
longer poems, he excels chiefly iu description, but everywhere there 
is in Mr. Aldrich’s verse the ear for song and the charm due to grace. 
ful fancy. In those short Herrick-like pieces, that express in a few 
lines some happy or subtle thought, Mr. Aldrich is, we think, 
eminently successful. One or two illustrations of his craft in this 
way shall be given. Here are two stanz1s entitled “ Love’s Calendar”: — 


“The Summer comes and the Summer goes ; 
Wild flowers are fringing the dusty lane:, 
The swallows go darting through fragrant rains, 
Then all of a sudde.—it snows. 
Dear Heart, our lives so hap sily flow, 
So lightly we heed the flying hours, 
We on!'y know Winter is gone—by the flowers, 
We only know Winter is come—by the snow.” 
Nothing could well be slighter in texture than these lines; yet they 
have a lyrical melodiousness that falls pleasantly on the ear. In an 
octave called “ Identity,’’ fancy gives place to imagination :— 
** Somewhere—in desolate wind-swept space— 
In Twilight’s land—in No-man’s land— 
Two hurrying Shapes met face to face, 
And bade each other stand, 


* And who are you?’ cried one a-gape, 
Shuddering in the gloaming light ; 
*I know not,’ said the second Shape, 
‘I ouly died last night.’ ” 
Take one more of these characteristic songlets :— 


“‘Toiling across the Mer de Glace, 
I thought of, longed for thee ; 
What miles between us stretched, alas !— 
What miles of land and sea! 


My foe, undreame: of, at my side, 
Stood suddenly like Fate; 

For those who love, the world is wide, 
But not for those who hate.”’ 


It would be unjust to let the reader suppose that swallow-flights of 
song are all of which Mr. Aldrich is capable. His ambition leads him 
to produce also elaborate poems such as “ Judith ” and ‘‘ The Legend 
of Ara-Coeli,”’ productions of which almost any verse-master might be 
proud ; and the story of “ Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book” shows with 
what a skilful hand the poet can appropriate an old story and give to 
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Se 
it new beauty. The writer merits praise, too, for his sonnets; and 
one upon “ England” ought to be especially welcome as written by an 
American :— 

“While men pay reverence to mighty things, 
They must zevere thee, thou blue-cinctured isle 
Of England,—not to-day, but the long while 
In the front of nations. Mother of great kings, 
Soldiers, and poets. Round thee the sea flings 
His steel-bright arm, and shields thee from the guile 
And hurt of France. Secure, with august smile, 
Thou sittest, and the East its tribute brings. 
Some say thy ol!-time power is on the wane, 
Thy moon of grandeur filled, contracts at length— 
They see it darkening down from less to less, 
Let but a hostile hand make threat again, 
And they shall see thee in thy ancient strength. 
Each iron ¢inew quiverin, lioness!” 

The Luck of the Darrells. By James Payw. 3 vols. (Longmans).— 
This is not among the best of Mr. Payn’s stories. The writing is 
gparkling but attenué, and the sparkle is of a kind to which we have 
grown almost too accustomed. The narrative, too, is easy and 
natural, but not up to the usual level of the author of “ Lost Sir 
Massingberd ” in interest; the incidents are ill-assorted, the picture, 
pleasing in parts, disappoints as a whole. We feel that it is no true 
reflection of modern life; while there is not enough of adventure, 
mystery, or variety, to lend it the attraction of sensational romance. 
The heroine and her lover tumble into love after a quite inexcusable 
fashion, and the amount of slaughter needed to assure their happiness 
is shocking—even in fiction. They and the other personages of the 
novel wander about, somewhat vaguely, in an ocean of commonplace 
incidents, and do nothing interesting or meritorious. Even the villain 
is a mere vulgar rascal. The articulations of the story creak, and no 
particular aim is apparent—no unravelment of a plot, analysis of 
character, or portraiture of manners. On the whole, the story lacks 
finish and insight, and must trust for its popularity chiefly to the breezy 
optimism that pervades it, in common with most of Mr. Payn’s fiction. 

The Post Office London Directory. (Kelly and Co.)—The volume 
for 1886 is the eighty-seventh annual issue of this useful and care- 
fully compiled directory. Its correctness up to date of publication 
may be gauged by the facts thas it contains the returns to the new 
Parliament up to December 11th, also the complete returns to the new 
London School Board, the chairman and vice-chairman of which were 
not elected until December 3rd. During the present year 21 streets 
have been renamed, 18 have been renumbered, and 62 names of new 
streets have been introduced ; 167 new trades have been added to the 
list. Messrs. Kelly now undertake to supply the ‘‘ London directory ” 
in eight separate divisions, also local sections of the ‘‘ Suburban 
directory,’ a highly commendable arrangement, aud one it is to be 
hoped that the public will appreciate. 

Messrs. J. F. Schipper and Co. have sent us some lively and well. 
executed Christmas cards. Their portfolio of Turner pictures, how- 
ever, seems to us to embody a rather hopeless attempt to realise 
Turner to the mind by small pictures printed in colours. Doubtless, they 
remind all who know the pictures of the originals, but they remind us 
of them painfully rather than pleasantly. Some of the landscapes 
{not taken from Turner), and many of the birds, flowers, and figures, 
are very good. 





LESLIE STEPHEN’S LIFE OF PROFESSOR 
FAWCETT. 

NOTICE.—The FOURTH EDITION of “ The LIFE of 

HENRY FAWCETT, by LESLIE STEPHEN, ts 


ready this day. Large crown 8vo, with 2 Steel Portraits, 


12s 6d. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready (Sixpence’, New Series, No. 5 


ts; 
tnt CORNHILL MAGAZINE tor JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 

QUEEN ELEANOR AND Fair Rosamonp. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chap, 1—The 
Family. Chap. 2—The London Office Chap. 3.—Alarms. Chap, 4.—Going 

to look him up. Chap. 5.—The House with the Flowery Name. 

A Noveuist’s FavourIreE THEME. 

SAMANALA AND ITS SHADOW. 

In THE REKKA HoH LE, 

Grey WETHERS, 

Court Rorat. By the Anthor of “John Herring,” ‘ Mehalah,” &ce. Chap. 
37.—A_ Sist-r of Mercy. Chap. 33.—Reformation. Ch:p 59.—Over a 
Snail. Chap. 40.-Cheek Senior. Illustrated hy (}. Du Manrier. 

London: SMITH, ELprr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Piac’. 


—— NATIONAL REVIEW. JANUARY. 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

“Tue Orp Orper CHAnces.” Chaps. 5-8, 
THe PLaGuE or Toneves, By H. D. Traill. 
Persia AS AN ALLY. By Captaia A. C. Yate. 
Poetry AND Ponitics: A Repty. By W. J. Courtiope. 
PAROCHIALISM OR IMPERIALISM. By on ex-L beral M.P. 
Freperr MistraLt. By Arthur Symons 
CoLontaL GoveRNORS. By William Greswell. 
THE ORIGINAL INSTITUTION OF THE TURKISH ARMY. 
AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE ENGLISH LAND PROBLEM. 
My ELection EXPERIENCES. By Lady Jobn Manners, 
Mr. Guapstonr’s LaTestT MAN@UVRE. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


By W. H. Mallock. 


By Andrew T. Sibbald. 
By John Swann. 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, shoul 
not be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 











“LIBERTY” 


**LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ. 
“LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, 
IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 
ART PRICE 48 9D PER YARD, 
PatrEerns Post FREE. 
“Lrperty’? Art FURNISHING CATALOGUE, 


F A B R s Cc Ss Py Containing 12 Coloured Plates, Post Free. 


New Parrerss Post Fazr. PUtghs Hoe } REGENT STREET, W. 





HINDLEY’S 
wooD- 
MANTELS. 


IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED. 





From 24s to £100. 





Illustrated price list on application. 


Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 424 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 





HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
| Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G. 
SM EDLEY’S | TENNANT, M.B. 
"| ‘Turk'sh, Russian, Electric, and other Baths. 
| Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms ; 
MATLOCK. | Tennis and Cr. quet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 
| ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HuNDRED 
| YEARS. 


| Latest Price List of Wines, 


BARTON & CO. | Spirits, and Liqueurs on 


application 
| ADDRESS: 
| 
| 


50 §T. JAMES'S STREET, 
7 ‘LONDON, 8.W. 
| HIGHEST AWARD, 
LONDON, 1884. 





APOLLINARIS. 


“ APOLLINARIS 
alone among Natural Dietetic 


Table Waters.” 


reigns 


| 
| 





Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is the best 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


the only genuine. 


TONGA 


FOR 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 











** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we bave prescribed it.”"—Medica, 
Press and Circular, 


*Tonza maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.”’—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s, 
Of ali Chemists. 


NEURALGIA. 
— | ** Most ale for Ppro- 


FR | EOR | Cc HSH ALL | LONGED use.” —PROF. SEEGEN. 


‘* Most efficacious. Toknow it 
| is to appreciate its high value.” — 
Baron J. VON LIEBIG. 

‘* The LONGER Friedrichs- 
|hall is taken, the SMALLER is 
the quantity necessary to effect 
HENRY 


THE WELL KNOWN 
APERIENT MINERAL 


the purpose.” —Sir 
WATER. THOMPSON. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS AND 
MINERAL WATER D#ALERS, 
LADIES’ TREASU BY. 


H 
Ecited by Mrs. WARREN. 
The Part for JANUARY, 1886, will contain :— 

A Beavtirvt CoLovureD Piate oF E1igHt EVENING COSTUMES IN THE NEWEST 

SryLe or Fasuion. Ezpecially designed in Paris for “ The Ladies’ Treasury.” 
A FULL-SIZE WORKING DESIGN FOR COLLAR, IN Brarp, Lack,oR RICHELIEU Work. 
A CoLoureD ENGRAVING OF HumMiInG Birps, AND DESCRIPTION. 
By the Autuor ot “ Lovely Lesbia.” 








MARRIED BY SPECIAL LICENCE. 
JANUARY AND ITs TrapiTions. By the Editor. — 


THE LeGenp or St Distarr. By Raroz 
How To CHoose A Hospanp. By Re 
Tue Guost oF Dame DurpEN. By Miss Cobbe. 
IMITATIVE ART: THE SCreNTIFIC GARDENER AND THE InFaut James Warr. 

With Illustrations 
Lapy Q : an AmusinG Love Story. 
NFEDLEWORK. With Lllustrations. 
Fasuions. Lilustrated in Black and White. 
Notes On DRESSMAKING AND DRESSES. 

GARDENING, CooKERY, Notices oF Booxs, Cxess, Pastime, Notices T) 

CorRESPONDENTS, ON DiTs. 
Sevenpence Monthly. 







By the Author of “ Joseph the Jew.” 





London: W. H. ALLEN AND Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


London: Brmrose and Sows, 23 Old Bailey, E.0. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
OvTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

..£10 10 0} Narrow Column. 
. 5 5 O]| Half-Column . . 
see 212 6] Quarter-Column... vee 0 
Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing on 

an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


PAO -corcrcceccrcccscereoccevees 
Half-Page.... 
Quarter-Page 











115 Kingdom ... was 


£310 6 Including postage to any Part of the United 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany ; 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... oo LED @...... 016 3 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Halj- Quarterly 
early, . 


y 
8 6.01 8....0 7 9 
we 110 6....015 8 

















The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Ursam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 


Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on | 


and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





application to 


E. DENT 


TRADE MARK. 





Just published, in 1 vol., 256 pp., crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d, 
EATHER BELLES: 
Siama. ‘‘ Delineation of character and manners truthful and felicito 
—Scotsman. ‘* Excellent descriptions of scenery,”’—Daily Mail, 
best stories we have read for a long time.””—Oban Times. 
entertaining story, handsomely bound and suitable for a Christmas gift,”— 
Northern Ensign. ‘‘ A story of Highland life prettily told.”—Saturday Ravinw 
‘*A first-class story.””—Daily Review. . 
Edinburgh: W. P. Nrm™o, Hay, and Mircuett, 
RUCE CASTLE 
Head Master—Rev. W. ALMACH, M.A. 
In Lower School boys can be prepared for any Public School; in Upper for any 
Class or Pass Examination, Professional or Business life. 
boys from Public Schools wanting more individual attention or special training, 
Splendid buildings and grounds. 





—=—<—<—<— 


By 
as? 
“One of the 
“*A very attractive and 


a Modern Highland Story. 





SCHOOL, near TOTTENHAM, 


Great success with 





1886, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 

Four of £50, one of £30, one of £20, tenable for four yeirs. Candi. 
dates to be under 14 on January 1st, 1886.—For farther particulars apply to the 
Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 





Court, near Seaford. 


OWN & SEA AIR (Sussex Coast).—Mr. W. W. CROUCH, 
M.A., late Scholar, Queen’s, Oxon., PREPARES for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
| warge gymnasium, workshop, sanatorium, tennis, cricket, &c.—Blatchington 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER 

EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, 

from ten till five. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.— 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES.— 
The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer 
for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 
1886. For Competition the Secretary of State will 
offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 
Pablic Works Department, and TWO in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 

YCHORNE COLLEGE, near Winslow. 
\2 A Church School for one hundred sons of Clergy- 
men, Army and Navy men, and the like. Masters, 
mostly University men, of Cambridge, Oxford and 
Dublin. Thirty guineas perannum. Entrance fee, 
five guineas.—S. Bb. JAMES, D.D., Warden. 

RENTWOOD, WORSLEY, near 
MANCHESTER.—SCHOOL for GIRLS con- 
ducted by Mrs. F. SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resident 


and visiting Teachers.—For terms and references, 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


DUCATION, SOUTH DEVON.— 
ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, EXMOUTH. Very 
healthy situation. Cricket field, covered playground, 
cubicles. House Scholarships vacant at Christmas. 
References—General Goodwyn, C.B., Stoneborough, 
Budleigh Salterton ; 8. B. V. Asser, Esq., Windlesham 
Court, Bagshot. 


URTHER EDUCATIONAL HELP, 

by means of Correspondence, for GIRLS at 
home who have left School, and OTHERS. The Rev. 
EDWARD 8S. HOWSE, B.A., Lyncombe Hall, Bath, 
renders help of this kind. Method and Terms on 
application. References if wished for. 


AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. No 
English spoken. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland, 


DUCATION.—Major BARNARD, 
B.A., F.L.S., has VACANCIES for ONE or 

TWO PUPILS, to be educated with his own sons. 
Situation healthy. Terms according to age and 
requirements.—Bartlow, Leckhampton Hill, Chelten- 


ham. 
Se [TON VALENCE SCHOOL, 
KENT. 

Heap Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

High-Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates, Classical and modern sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming - bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket field, 
Valuable exhibitions awarded annually to the Univer- 
sities or other approved places of advanced study. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for 
three years, value £30 and £20 per annum, will be 
offered for COMPETITION at CLOTHWORKERS’ 
HALL, Mincing Lane, on January 12th and 13th. 

For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


(FOLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD.— 


Miss NORTON will RE-OPEN her SCHOOL 
on WEDNESDAY, January 20th, 


e) VERY CONCEIVABLE QUES. 

TION, whether trivial or important, i3 acen- 
rately answered by the UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
and INFORMATION OFFICE, 19 Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Fees, 1s 
aud upwards, with stamps for reply. This inst’tution 
has access to all the best sources of information in 
existence. Hence its accuracy can be relied npon. 
Wr-te for prospectus, 























ICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


The Council are about to APPOINT EXTERNAL 
EXAMINERS in CLASSICS and in LAW. 

Particulars as to the duties and conditions of the 
appointments (which will ke for three years) can be 
obtained from the Registrar. 

Applications must he sent 
JANUARY 7th, 1885. 

A. T. BENTLEY, M.A.,, Registrar. 
Manchester, December 15th, 1885, 


SSISTANT-MISTRESS WANTED 
Lt for the JERSEY HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS 
after EASTER. Subjects—Mathematics, Latin, 
English, German. Applications, with copies of testi- 
monials, to be sent at once to Miss POPE, the 
Viearage, Paddock Wood, Kent. Interview in 
London, January 9th and 11th. 
‘ig THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£100 and £60 respectively, open to all first-year 
Students, will be offered for competition in October, 
1886. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for 
the ‘‘ Preliminary Scientific’? and ‘‘ Intermediate 
M.B.” Examinations of the University of London, and 
may be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital 
Practice, and special arrangements are made for 
Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years; also for Dental Students and for Qualified 
Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained 
from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. 

W. M. ORD, Dean. 


in on or before 








Mt HILL SCHOOL, MILL 
{ HILL, N.W. 

Head Master—R. F. WEYMOUTH, D.Lit, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, Lond. 
Assistant Masters—T. T. JEFFERY, M.A., Fellow of 
Peterhouse, Camb., 9th classic in 1877 ; 

A. E. HUDSON, M.A., Osf.; 

T. H. JACKSON, B.A. ; 

F. STOCK, D.Lit. M.A., Fellow of University Coll, 
Lond.; F. J. EDMINSON, B.A., and others, 
Minister of the Chapel—The Rev. Professor 
J. RADFORD THOMSON, M.A. 

SCHOOL RE-OPENS on JANUARY 21st. 


MNHE 4H. INTER. 





HE HANOVER 
NATIONAL COLLEGE, 
ALTE BURG, near HAMELN, HANOVER. 

Patrons—The Right Rev. Bishop Titcomb, D.D., 
Sir Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.G., Colonel Sir Robert 
Harley, K.C.M.G., Colonel W. W. Knollys, F.R.G.S. 
Sir Charles H, Mills, K.C.M.G., Captain Britten, R.N 

ExaMINERS—Edward Blair, Esq, H. Courthope 
Bowen, Esq , M.A, Rev. J. 8. Wilkins, LL.D., English 
Chaplain, Hanover. 

WARDEN AND PrincrpiLr—Commander J. L. Heane, 
R.N. 

Vice-PrinciraL and Master oF THE ScHOoL— 
C. H. Thomson, M.A., late Scholar, Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

SecrETARY—W. W. Knollys, Esq., 44 Sterndale 
Road, London, W. 

This College has been founded to provide the sons 
of gentlemen with a liberal education, in which 
modern foreign languages play a prominent part, 
with a special department for the Army, the Civii 
Services &e. 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2lst. 

Mr. THOMSON will be at 119 Jermyn Street, S.W., 
from 11 to 2 daily, until January 6, Prospectuses 
may be obtained of the London Agents, Messrs. 
ASKIN, GABBITAS, and KILLIK, 38 Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 


OURNEMOUT H.— PRIVATE 
TUITION for DELICATE BOYS. Separate 
bed rooms. Covered gymnasium and fives court; 
swimming bath.—‘‘ M. A.,”’ Brinklea, Bournemonth. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
43 Belsize Park Gardens, London, N.W. (Estab- 
lished 187!.) 
CLASSES will RE-OPEN on JANUARY 18th, 1883. 
For Prospectus, References, &e., apply to the 
PRINCIPALS, 























a * AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1815, for the pro- 
fessional Edneation of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c, 





PrEsIpDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
M 


A, i 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, 0.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, E-q. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, lisq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Ezq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
In-door and Out-door Courses of Instruction, inelud- 
ing all branches of Practical Dairying, with List of 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, February 2nd. 


{ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 

INSTITUTE for the ADVANCEMENT of 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION, Cenrrat Institvtion, 
Exhibition Road, 8.W. 

CURSES of TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION for 
Engineers, Manufacturers, and Teachers, under the 
direction of Prof. Henrici, LL.D., ¥.R.S., Prof, 
Unwin, M.Inst.C.E., Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and Prof. 
Armstrong, Ph.D., FRS. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will ke HELD 
on TUESDAY, January 12th, 1886, and on the three 
following days. For further part'culars apply at 
Exhibition Road, S.W., or at Gresham College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, 
Direc’or and Sccretary. 


KE DGBASTON CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND COLLEGE for GIRLS (Limited). 








Visitor—His Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP of 
CANTERBURY. 

PRESIDENT—The Right Reverend the LORD BISHO? 
of WORCESTER, 


The COUNCIL of this COLLEGE, which is abont 
to be established in Edgbaston, will shortly APPOINT 
a HEAD MISTRESS. Laties who are desirous of 
becoming Candidates for the appointment are invited 
to apply for further particulars to the SECRETARY, 
57 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ONDON.—INNS of COURT 
FAMILY HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 
CENTRAL and QUIET, 
Grand coffee room, ladies’ drawing rvom, &., over- 
look extensive gardens. 

Table d’héte from 5.30. Charzes mo‘terate. 
ROOMS for WEDDING BREAKFASTS, 
BANQUETS, MEETINGS, &c. 

Electric Light, Hydraulic Lifts, 
Telephone No, 2,592. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


On the Ser Shore. Air pure and bracing. Climate 
mild and equable during the Autumn and Winter 
Months. Visitors received en pension from Three 
Guineas per week, inclusive.—Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


AVRE.—PENSION de FAMILLE, 

tres comfortable, au bord dela mer, plein 

midi; maison bien chanffée, bonne table; société 
agréeable ; bonne occasion pour apprendre le Francais ; 
le lycéa de filles et le lycée de gircons offrent de 
grandes avantages pour 1|’éducation ces enfants a un 
prixtrés modéré ; chambre et pension 159 et 175 francs 
ar mois.—Adresse, Madame POGNON, Villa des 

‘alaises, Havre. English spoken, 
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DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. . 
ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, 
ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings. Catalogues free. 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 





Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
8ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
His Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 
Earl of ROSEBKRY 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 

OLONIES. — OCCUPATION for 

PUPILS on selected STOCK and GRAIN 
FARMS and larger Estates in CANADA, TASMANTA, 
and UNITED STATES. Pupils receive regular 
monthly pay. Premium from £60, Pamphlets free. 
—FORD, RATHBONE, and CO., 21 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, London. 

LORIDA, VIRGINIA, TEXAS, 

NEW MEXIOC0.—Information as to Farms, 
Groves, Ranches, Partnerships for intending Settlers, 
Openings for Pupils at various terms. also profitable 
Investments for absentees. Pamphlets, Maps, &c.— 
A. GRANVILLE BRADLEY, 22 Great George Street, 
Westminster. 
= CHANCERY LANE SAFE 

DEPOSIT, 

61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY AGAINST FIRE and 
THEFT at a TRIFLING COST. 

It is the most complete Stronghold’ yet erected for 
the safe custody of Valuables of every description, 
Documents, Jewellery, Plate Chests, Cash Boxes, &c. 

Prospectus and Card to View will be forwarded 
post-free on application to the Manager. 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 











CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

THE STAR MICROSCOPEB., 
£2 2s, £3 3s. £4 4s, 
MANUFACTURED BY R.*AND J. BECK, 

68 CornHILL, Lonpon, E.C. 

Full description on application. 





*“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.”” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FS.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr, Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Buildings, Cross Street, Manchester; and 5 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
n casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


RY’S 
URE 
' Sciaeilliens 
OCOA. 


‘It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cuas. A. 
CAMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Covaus, InrtuENzA.—The soothing 
properties of these medicaments render them well 
wortby of trial in all diseases of the respiratory 
organs. In common colds and influenza the Pills, 
taken internally, and the Ointment rubbed over the 
chest and throat, are exceedingly efficacious. When 
influenza is epidemic, this treatment is the easiest, 
safest and surest. Holloway’s Pills purify the blood, 
remove all obstacles to its free circulation through 
the lungs, relieve the overgorged air tubes, and 
render respiration free, without reducing the strength, 
irritating the nerves, or depressing the spirits ; such 
are the ready means of escaping from suffering when 
afflicted with colds, conghs, bronchitis, and other 
chest comp'aints, by which the health of so many is 
ser.ously and permanently injured in most countrie, 














COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums; 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 
made as at 31st December, 1886. 
Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other approved Securities. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


PATRONS. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. His Graces the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deputy-CHAinmanN—ROBERT FEW, Faq. 
Puysictan—Dr. STONE. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1835. 
Total Funds hae “a wa pet vn aed aa “ai oa eco 


£3,272,576 


Total Annual Income ... a oe ‘ £354,686 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death ‘ne pe ae £2,524,569 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Qainquennial Bonus £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to Clergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 

1. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND A 
QuaRTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 2d per cent. The Income of the Society is upwards of 
THREE HUNDRED AND Firty THOUSAND POUNDS. 

2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Claims by 
Death during the past year having again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, npon which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

. BONUS.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members. The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June lst, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 

EMENT.—The Society neither employs Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business, ‘Che Expenses of Management for the past year were only £4 43 1d per cent. on the 
total income. F. B. WYATT, Actuary. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 56th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


No Digestion necessary. 


A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 
for all of Weak Digestion. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOR} 
OF MILK FOOD. 


MILK 


(PATENT). 


Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 
> a ASK FOR 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 





CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 
caution the public that his guarantee refers 
exclusively to LIEPIG COMPANY’S EX- 


Paron Liebig disclaims all connection with other 


brands. 


TRACT of MEAT. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS'’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuiue 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRBINS. 


«# Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 





SAUCE, 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 
_— Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Courts Branch—21 Fleet ‘Street, E.C. 
Establishod 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—ALBAN G. H. Grpps, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Bravumont W. Lussock, Esq. 
Rowiand Nevitt Bennett, | George Lake, a 
IR Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Henry Bonham-Carter, | Lefevre. 
| John B. Martin, Esq. 
Charis F. Devas, Esq. | S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. | Hy. John Norman, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, ties, | David Powell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., 
Right Hon. J. G. | M.P. 
Hubbard, M.P. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
John Hunter, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MarsDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at present paid si 
and invested eas ..£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwar dsof 2 ane 3,900,000 
Total Annual Income, over .. 758,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of January. 





THE 
| leataaiaiae and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Vande ....0r.0s.c0scsssesesceces £6,911,400 
The magnitude of the Company’s business enables 
it to accept Insurances on the most favourable terms, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AIl descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. 
he large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured on the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. Policies 
effected before the close of this year will participate 
for four full years’ payments in the division as at 
December 31<t, 1888 
THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Polic’es in force.—Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims. 
OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 

London Offices: Cornhill and linseed Cross. 
The Birkbeck Building § Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 

OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes.—Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, enaenstil 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


Ca a Fully Subscribed . £2,500,000 
Fund in Special Truat for Life 
Policyholders about ay os «ee —-: 900, 000 
TotaL INVESTED Funps Upwarobs or Two MILLIons. 
Total net Annual Income exceeds ... ... £1,200,00C 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, Londcn, S.W. 
For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kisgdom on 
the receipt of 2s Gd in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
AENRY STONE AND SON, Mappiscturers 
BANBURY. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREF. 


FISHER, 


188 STRAND. 









UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880. 
Paid-up Capital .., aie ~ 500,000 


Reserve Fund £970, 000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000, 000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bauk’s 
Branches Fal the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Funds £970,000 


Reserve Liability of Propr ietors £3,000,000 


The Directors of the Union Bank of Australia, 
Limited, are prepared to receive in London Inscribed 
Stock Deposits, bearing Interest payable half-yearly 
at the rate of Four per Cent. per Annum, to be in- 
scribed at this Office, and transferable by’ ordinary 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates will be issued. 

These Inscribed Stock Deposits will be repayable 
at the option of the Bank ouly, aud on its giving 
twelve months’ previous notice to the holders, 

In the event of repayment being made on or after 
January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but if prior to 
— Ist, 1905, it will be at a premium of one per 
cent. 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 

ank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied for, 
which will give the advantage of negotiability to the 


stock, . 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
London, November 2nd, 1885. 


AW LIFEASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1823, 








Assets on 31st December, 1884 .............4. £5,375,995 
Income or 1 s@ Year 1884............008 £454,633 
Amvn* yout in claims to 3lst Dec., 1884 £14,208,926 


nt ol Bonus allotted for the five 

years ending December 3lst, 1884......... £690,946 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted... £6,889,937 

The Expenses of Management, including Commis- 
sion, are under 4} per cent. of the Income. 

The Limits of Fr.e travel and residence have been 
largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced, 

Loans granted on security of Policies, Life Interests, 
Reversions, and on other approved Securities. 

Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 
— paid immediately on proof of death and 

itle. 


Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their iutroduction. 

Prospectuses and Form of Proposal sent on appli- 
cation to the Actuary. 





Sieh aaieie i tallies 
FOR WHIC 
TWO MILLIONS 


HAVE ae. PAID AS 
CUMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN ... . Harvir M. Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
Wrst-Enn Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
seeiniie CHARING CROSS ; 

R ATTHE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Scerctary. 


Tnstituted A.D. e 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Mutual, both Fire and Life. 
Profits Divided Aunually, 
Bonuses Large. 
Expenses Moderate. 
No Personal Liability. 
Aunual Income. £305,625, 
Accumulited Funds, £2,124,565. 
No. 26 New Bridze Street, E.C, 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, Loudon. 
EsTaRLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the Werld. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ality. 
° WILLIAM C. ones: } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 








BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 843. JANUARY, 1886, 23 6d. 


ConTENTS, - 


Moss From A ROLLING Stone.—PartI. B 
Oliphaut. 'y Laurence 


CHAPTFR FROM AN UNKNOWN LIFE. 
JANE TAyLor. 
Tre Crack oF Doom.—Part VI. 


Wrip-Boar SHOOTING NEAR THE HEATHEN WALL or 
THE VOSGES, 


Fortune’s WHEEL.—Part X. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN “ ATTACHE.”’—Conclusion,— 
Lacordaire, Pereyve, Chocarne, Guizot, 1861,— 
Napoleon’s Fatal Year, Ollivier’s Ministry, 1869,— 
Charles Lever. — Interview with the Emperor 
Napoleon III.—Caroline Norton, 1858.—Countess 
Guiccioli and Byron. — Allegra. — Comtesse 
a’ Haussonville.—Franco-German War, 1870, 


THE GRATEFUL GHOSTS, 
FacING THE RESULT. 


WittiAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Now ready, price One Shilli ing. 
Shes TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Contents ror JANUARY, 1886. 
1, A Bacnetor’s Biunper. By W.E. Norris. (To 
be continued.) 
Tue “ GREVILLE Memoirs.” 
A Lump oF Cray. 
ON THE VERGE OF A TRAGEDY. 
“Ou,—MapDamME!”’ (Conclusion.) 
An Irisx WIT. 
MiTRE Court. By Mrs. Riddell. 
SIMILEs, 
9. Paston CAREW, MILLIONAIRE AND MISER. By 
Mrs. Lynn Linton. (Tobe continued.) 
*.* Cases for binding the volumes of ‘* Temple Bar’ 
can be obtained of all Booksellers, price 1s each. 
RICHARD Bentiey and Son, New Burlington aa 


HE SCOTTISH CHURC 
No. 8, JANUARY, 1886, 
ConTENTS. 
AFTER THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
A Lost Epic. 
Tue Story or A YounG Lire. Chaps, 15-16, 
THE UNIVERSITIES.—Part 3 
PENNIWEEM MANSE. Chaps, 4-5. 
Tue HuNTING OF THE GLEN OF MIST. 
ScorrisH LirERATURE IN THE STUART PERIOD, 
THe EaGLes or Locu TREIG, 
THE D1acHNosric. 
NOTES OF THE MOXTH,. 

Printed and published for Scottish Publishing 
Company, Limited, by R. and R. Ciark, 42 Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Agents : JoHN Menzies and Co, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow; SimMPKIN, MaRsHALL, and Co., London ; 
and a at all Bookselle 218. 


DNS me soe 


(Conclusion. ) 





No. I. now read 


HE  ASIA‘TIC QUARTERLY 


VIEW 
Edited by DEMETRIUS BOULGER 
Price 5s, postage free, 
CONTENTS. 
1. THe RestTiTcTION OF GwaLior Fort. 
Lepel Griffin, K.C.S,I. 
2, Tue CuRISTMAS T.EE, 
C.8.1 


By Sir 


By Sir George Birdwood, 

3. FIELD-MARSHAL LORD STRATHNAIRN. By Sir 
Owen Burne, K.C.S.7. 

4. Hospson-Jopsoniana. By Colonel Yule, C.B. 

5. CHINA AND BurMaH. By Professor Douglas, 

6. THE TURKS IN PERSIA AND THE Caucasus. By 
Professor Vambéry. 

7. EaRLY ENGLISH ENTERPRISE IN THE Far East, 
By Demetrius Boulger. 

S. THe CHILDHOOD OF AKBAR. By Colonel Malleson, 
CS.1. 

9, THe Curxrse Brave, By J. George Scott (Shway 
Yor) 


REVIEWS. 


London: TT. Fisher Unwin, 


26 Paternoster 
S mare, I.C. 


ESIGN for STRAND IMPROVE- 

MENT.—See the BUILDER for THIS WREK 
(price 41, by post,4}d; Annual Subscription, 19s) ; 
also Design for a Town House (Royal Academy 
Prize); The London Pavilion; An Old Kent Cottage. 
Subsidence of the Metropoli itan Rai'way Tunnel.— 
English Yomes of the Seventeenth Century (Archi- 
tectural Association Meeting).—The Prince of Wales 
at the Lambeth Potteries.—A New Sewage Purifica- 
tion Process, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all News- 
men, 


HEAP BOOKS.—GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 
allow 3d discount in the shilling off the p iblished 
prices of all New Books, School Pr‘zes, Bibles, 
Prayer Books, Church Ser vices, Annuals, Diaries, 
Pocket Books, Peerages. &c. A large and choice 
stock, m:ny in haudsume calf and morocco bindings, 
suitible for presents, well displayed in show-rooms, 
to select from. Expo: tand country orders punctually 
executed.—GIUBERT and FLELD, 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C,—Catalognes gratis and postage 


free. SS 


Lrstains and DOWNSTAIRS. 











By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above namphlet, reprinted (by 
permission) fromw the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on 
receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate of 
10s per 100, on appli sation to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of tte Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Mersrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIK, and CO., 1 Pall 
Mall East, S.W. 
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THOS. DE LA RUE AND 00.’8 LIST. 


Second Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s, 
handsomely printed in red and black. 
WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: American 

Leads and the Plain-Suit Echo. By “CAVENDISH,” 
Author of ‘‘ The Laws and Principles of Whist,”’ 
&e. 





Fifteenth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. 


The LAWS and PRINCIPLES of 
WHIST. The Standard Work on Whist. By 
“CavENDISH.” Greatly Enlarged and Revised 
throughout. 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 33 6d. 


LAWS of SHORT WHIST. Edited 


by J. L. Batpwin; anda Treatise on the Game, 
by JAMES CLay. 





Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of WHIST. By 
Dr. Por, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 


Third Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, price 2s 6d. 


The LAWS of ECARTE, adopted by 
the Turf and Portiand Clubs, with a Treatise on 
the Game by “CavEnDISH.” Revised thoughout. 





Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett (Ex 


Champion). Edited by “CavenpisH.” With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations. The Standard 
Work on Billiards, 


DE LA RUE’SINDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET 
CALENDARS for 1886, in great variety, may 
now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Also the FINGER-SHAPED DIARIES, in neat 
cases. Wholesale only of tie Publishers. 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO, 
Bunhill Row, London, E C. 





Just published, price 4s, with a Map. 


A PARSON’S HOLIDAY: 


Being an Account of a Tour in India, Burma, 
and Ceylon. 
By W. OSBORN B. ALLEN, Vicar of Shirburn, Oxon. 

This book has a special interest at the present 
time, from the description it gives of Burma. 

“We have read very much less instructive and in- 
teresting books...... He sketches the scenes with a 
rapid and ready pen...... Some readers will specially 
enjoy the accounts of the elephants used at Moulmein 
in Burma.”—Guardian, 

“He made, it must be acknowledged, 2 most profit- 
able use of his holiday.’’—Spectator. 

Tenby: F. B. MASON, Frog Street. 


HE MOST SUITABLE NEW 
YEAR’S GIFTS for THOUGHTFUL MINDS. 
Recently published. 
By K UKULOS. 
THREE ESSAYS ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 
1, On the REVISED (but unauthorised) VERSION 
of the BIBLE. 
2, On the PROMOTION of HOME INDUSTRY asa 
NECESSARY NATIONAL POLICY. 
3, On TEMPERANCE, BLUE-RIBBONISM, and 
PSEUDO-RELIGIOUS INTOXICATION. 
In cloth, 4s, 





SOME DEFINITIONS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Part 1, LIBERTY — TREASON — RELIGION — 
GOVERNMENT. 
Part 2, RIGHTS—LOSS and GAIN—VALUK. 
In cloth, 4s, 


The above can be also had separately in Pamphlet 
form, at 2d and 3d cach. 


— Lea, and Co., Circus Place, London 
all, 


Third Edition, now ready, price 6d; by post, 7d. 
R. GLADSTONE. — FIFTY-FIVE 
YEARS: a Retrospect and Prospect. By 
GEORGE ANTHONY Denison, Archdeacon of Taunton, 

London: Witt1amM Ripewary, 169 Piccadilly, W. 





Feap, 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d; French morocco, 53 6d. 
GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 
HE LLEWELYN DAVIES BIRTH- 
DAY-BOOK, “THOUGHTS FOR EVERY 
DAY.” Edited by Two Clergymen. 
Witu1ax Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s. ; 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases. By 
Rosert G,. Watts, M.D., F.B.S.L., F.C.S8., &c. 
London: C. M1TcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; Srmpgx1n, MARSHALL, and Co, 





D. in the 1s. DISCOUNT.—BICKERS 
e) and SON supply all NEW BOOKS, including 
Peérages and other Books of Reference, at a DIS- 
COUNT of 3d in the 1s for Cash. Orders by post 





THE EXPOSITOR FOR 1886. 


The Lxpositor during 1886 will preserve those features which 
have now raised it to the position of the most widely circulated Theological Magazine in the 
world. Increased space will be given to Exposition, and every effort will be made to make 
the periodical attractive to Educated Christian Laymen, as well as to Preachers and Students. 


The Papers on the Revised Version of the Old Testament, which consist of 
Expository Notes on the most difficult passages in the Old Testament, by the most eminent 
Hebraists of the country, will be continued, and, it is expected, completed during the year. 
They will be by Rev. Prof. Kirkpatrick, M,A., Cambridge, Canon of Ely; Rev. Prof. A. B. 
Davinson, D.D., LL.D. ; Rev. T. K. Cuzyne, D.D.; and Rev. Prof. Futter, M.A. 


THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS ARE ALREADY ARRANGED :— 


Christus Consummator: Lessons from the Epistle to the Hebrews; 
by Rev. Canon Westcort, D.D. Five Papers—The Book of Zechariah ; by Rev. 
Marcus Dons, D.D. Hight Papers—The Book of Ecclesiastes ; by the Very Rev. 
Dean Perowne, D.D. The Bible and Wine ; by Prof. Franz Denirzscu, D.D., Leipzig. 
Rey. Dr. MACLAREN will continue his Exposition of Colossians. Prof. Gover will con- 
tinue his papers on the Epistles of St. Paul. Bishop Lightfoot on the Genuine- 

ness and Date of the Ignatian Epistles ; by Prof. A. Harnack, Ph.D., Giessen. 
Was St. Paul Married? by Dr. Scuitner Szinessy, Cambridge. Personal 
Reminiscences of Edward Irving; by Rev. Principal Davin Brown, D.D. 
Ancient Celtic Expositors ; by Rev. Prof. Sroxes, M.A. A new department, entitled 
*‘Thoughts,”’ consisting of brief, fresh, suggestive reflections, will also be introdaced. 


CONTRIBUTIONS MAY ALSO BE EXPECTED FROM :— 


The Lord Bishop of Derby ; the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster; the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
D.D.; the Rev. Prof. S. Ives Curtiss, D.D.; the Rev. Prof. A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D.; 
Principal Sir J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S.; the Rev. Canon S. R. Driver, D.D., Christ 
Church, Oxford; the Rev. Principal Edwards, D.D.; the Rev. Prof. J. M. Fuller, M.A.; the 
Rev. John Ker, D.D., Edinburgh; the Rev. Principal Rainy, D.D.; Prof. H. L. Strack, D.D., 
Ph.D. ; the Rev. C. Taylor, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; and others. 


THE EXPOSITOR for JANUARY, 


Commencing a New Volume, 
CONTAINS A FINE ETCHING BY MANESSE, OF PROFESSOR GODET, D.D. 
CONTENTS. 


Christus Consummator : Lessons from } The Bane and the Antidote. 
ba the Hebrews.—I. The TRIALS of a By Rev. ALEXANDER Mactaren, D.D. 


E. 





By Rev. Professor Brooxr Fosse Westcorr, The Bible and Wine. 
D.D., Canon of Westminster. By Professor Franz Dexirzscu, D.D., Leipzig. 
Bishop Lightfoot on the Genuine- | The Physi 
) 0 _Ul ) ysical Causesof the Destruc- 
NESS of the IGNATIAN EPISTLES. | TION of the CITIES of the PLAIN, 
By Professor A. H. Harnack, Pa.D., Giessen. | By Principal Sir J. W. Dawson, LU.D., F.R.S. 


The Casmogony of Genesis. | Discovery of a New Biblical 


By Rev. Professor S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of MANUSCRIPT. 
Christ Church, | By Professor G. T. Sroxes, M.A. 





Price 1s, Monthly ; or 12s per Annum, post free. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


EFFIE 


AND HER STRANGE 
ACQUAINTANCES : 
A very Curious Story, almost True. 


Cloth elegart, 5s; 4s net, post free. 
By Rev. J. CROFTS. 
Nine Plates by Gordon Brown. 
** Certainly since ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ there has never appeared a more charming tale.’’—Bookseller. 


“ After reading this delightful book ourselves we subjected it to the criticism of a little book 
years old, who read it four times through.”—Science Gossip, ee 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 
FLOWERS WITH ROOTS. 


Being Allegories and Sermons for Children. 
Price 2s 6d, fancy cloth, with Frontispiece ; 2s 1d net, post free. 
**Quite model addresses.”—Guardian, 


Chester: PHILLIPSON and GOLDER. 
London : GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO., and SIMPKIN and CO. 





Second Edition, containing the TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES, Richly Illustrated, 690 pp., 16s. 
BACKHOUSE AND TYLOR’S 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 





** Well digested in matter, and attractive in form.”’—Atheneum, 
« Pgs could be more laudable than the moderation and candour which are shown throughout.”— 
pectator. 
“There is a charm about it which does not generally belong to Church histories.’’— Rock. 


** Beautifully illustrated ; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are made excellent use of...... 
The book is by far the best popular work we have seen on the subject. From beginning to end it is as 
engrossing as a novel.” —Graphic. 








receive —— and careful attention. Catalogues 
10st-free,—-1 


eicester Square, London, W.C. 





HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster Row, London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—SECOND PART. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN 


VICTORIA, from 1837 to 1852. By the late Cuarzes C, F. Grevi.ue, Esq., 
Clerk of the Council. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


Uniform with the above. 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—FIRST PART. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING 


GEORGE IV. and KING WILLIAM IV. 3 vols. 8y0, 36s, 


THOMAS, BARON O’HAGAN’S SELECTED 


SPEECHES and ARGUMENTS. Edited by Groncge TrerLinc. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 16s, 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS 


and PASTIMES. Edited by ims Grace the Dnke of Bravurort, K.G., 
assisted by ALFRED E, '. Watson. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
HUNTING. By his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., 


and Mowpray Morris. With 53 Illustrations by J. Sturgess, &. Crown 


8vo, price 10s 6d. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. With Contribu- 
tions by the Marquis of Exerer, Henry R. Francis, M.A., Major Joun P. 
TRAHERNE, G. CHRISTOPHER Davies, R. B. Marston, &c. 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. 150 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
Vol. Il. Pike and other Coarse Fish. 58 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH (1660— 


1714). By J. H. Overton, M.A., Rector of Epworth, formerly Scholar of 
Lincoln College, Oxford; joint Author of “The English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century.” 8vo, 14s. 
**No one can read this volume through without both pleasure and profit. It 
contains an abundance of information set out in an attractive style, which must 
ever be of value to the student of past times.””—Academy, 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of GREEK 


PHILOSOPHY. Translated from the German of Professor Edward Zeller 
by S. Frances ALLEYNE and EvELyN ABBottT. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL 


ANALYSIS (chiefly Inorganic) By Witt1am Croorgs, F.R.S., V.P.C.S., 
Editor of “The Chemical News.’’ Second Edition, re-written and greatly 
enlarged. Illustrated with 37 Woodcuts, 8vo, 24s. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES.—Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


Crown 8vo, price 23 6d each, 


DARWIN. By Grant Allen. 


“Mr. Allen makes the Darwinian theory perfectly intelligible to the un- 
scientific.’’—Daily News. 
MARLBOROUGH. By G. Saintsbury. 
SHAFTESBURY. By H. D. Traill. 
RALEIGH. By Edmund Gosse. 


*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 


FRIENDS and FOES from FAIRYLAND. 


By the Right Hon. Lord Branourne, Author of “ Higgledy-Piggledy,” 
“ Whispers from Fairyland,’ &c. With 20 Illustrations by Linley Sambourne. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Ready. 
[In the press. 
[In preparation. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
BONNYBOROUGH. By Mrs. A. D. T. 


Wuirney, Author of ‘‘ The Gayworthys,’’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 14s. 


JOHN MAIDMENT. By Julian Sturgis. 


2 vols. crown 8ve, 14s, 


By SHORE and SEDGE. By Bret Harte. 
16mo, 1s sewed. 
ConTENTS :—1, An Apostle of the Tules.—2. Sarah Walker.—3. A Ship of ’49. 
“The exquisite pathos which constitutes the great charm of Bret Harte’s 
writing has never been more apparent than in the first of the three tales of his 
new book.”—Morning Post. 


HE ‘‘ KNOWLEDGE” LIBRARY. 


HOME WHIST: an Easy Guide to Correct 


Play according to the latest Developments. By ‘* Five or Ciuss” (Richard 


A. Proctor). 16mo, ls. 
The SEASONS PICTURED in FORTY- 


EIGHT SUN-VIEWS of the EARTH, and Twenty-four Zodiacal Maps and 
other Drawings. By Ricuarp A, Procror. Demy 4to, 5s. 


STRENGTH and HAPPINESS. By Richard 


A. Proctor, With 9 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 5s. 


NOTICE.—In the JANUARY Number of LONGMAN’S 
MAGAZINE a Novel is commenced by Mr. WALTER 
BESANT, entitled “CHILDREN of GIBEON.” It 
deals with Modern Society among the Rich and the Poor. 


LONGMAN’S JANUARY. 


CUILDREN OF Gineon. By Walter Besant. Prologue. Book I. Chaps. L., II. 
SuNS AND Meteors. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Sea-SpeLis. By D. J. Robertson. 

A Rustic Comepy. By P. Anderson Graham. 
La Pecue aux Gousons. By R. E. Prothero. 
Tus Tuirp Time. By J. Arbuthnot Wilson, 
How Acrors FAREED IN THE REIGN OF TERROR. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Suip. By Andrew Lang. 
Yun * Donna.” I, By the Editor. II. By Miss Trench. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS. 


By Charles Hervey. 





es 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography, 
With Portrait and 90 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6s, o 
“The whole range of literary biography may be searched in vain for a more 
interesting record of an active, useful, successful, and happy life, than is presented 
by the delightful autobiography of James Nasmyth.”—Edinburgh Review, 
‘We should not know where to stop if we were to attempt to notice all that is 
instructive and interesting inthis volume. It will be found equally interesting to 
students of human nature, to engineers, to astronomers, and even to archeologists 
Among other merits, there are few books which could be put with more advantage 
into a young man’s hands, as affording an example of the qualities which conduce 
to legitimate success in work.’’—Quarterly Review. 
“Tt would be impossible to give any notion here of the increasing activity of 
mind which gives life to every page of this book; nor can we even hint at the 
number of charming little mechanical ‘dodges’ contrived by Mr. Nasmyth in his 
odd moments,” —Saturday Review. 
“ An autobiography which is quite a model, both incharming simplicity of style 
and in modest relf-effacement. One of the most pleasant and interesting hooks 
we have met for many a day.”—Globe. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY (recently published) 
‘ost Svo, 6s. 


** Dr. Smiles has probibly done more, by his many interesting books, to uphold 
the dignity and power of Jabour than any other writer. He is the prose laureate 
of Industry, and its captains have found in h‘m one who is not only enthusiastic 
himself, but who is alse capable of infusing others with a like enthusiasm...... We 
have no doubt that these latest chapters in the history of industry and scieutific 
investigation will be quite as popular as their predecesgors.””—-Times. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. New Edition, 6s. 
LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 6s. 


SELF-HELP. ee PHRIFT, 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 

LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 21s; 7s 6d; or 2s 64. 
LIVES of BOULTON and WATT. 21s; or 7s 6d. 


LIVES of VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, and BRINDLEY. 


73 6a, 
LIVES of SMEATON and RENNIE. 7s 6d. 
LIVES of METCALFE and TELFORD. 7s 6d. 
The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND. 
LIFE of ROBERT DICK. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


7s 6d. 





Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 32s. 
THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION. 
By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, 
Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. 


Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, 


Of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 


PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY, 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
For the Newest and Best Books. 
STANDARD BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
Tastefully bound by the best workmen. 


WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets or Separately, in half-morocco, &e. 





Lists and Prospectuses postage free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 









NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


The NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY.—“ Truly a national work oat 
Ready, 12s 6deach. Part I. A—ANT. Part IIl., ANT—BATTEN, 


° ‘° ° ° ° 
A New English Dictionary. On Historical 
Principles. Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological 
Society. Edited by James A. H. Murray, LL.D., sometime President of the 
Philolegical Society, with the assistance of many Scholars aud Men of 
Science. 
The Delegates confidently hope that the succeeding Parts may be issued at 
Intervals of Six Months only. The work will be complete in Twenty-four Parts. 
“The execution beggarsalleulogy. This wonderful bock.”—St, Jumes’s Gazette. 
«‘ An achievement without parallel.’’— Academy. 
“* Stupendous.’”’— Guardian, 
‘A great enterprise of national interest, unique and peerless,’’—Atheneum. 
Just published, 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, 21s, uniform with Prof. Jowett’s 
Translations of Plato and Thucydides. 


— r4 m ; Bs 
The Politics of Aristotle. Translated, with 
Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Essays, Notes, and Indices, by B. Jowrrt, 
M.A., Master of Balliol Colleze, Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Oxford. The most agreeable and helpful English version of the entire 


** Politics.” 
DEAN BRADLEY’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6}. 


Lectures on Ecclesiastes. Delivered in 
Westminster Abbey by the Very Rev. Groner GRANVILLE BRADLEY, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. 

“Dean Bradley's churming book.’’—Academy. 

“Tt is nevertheless no exaggeration to say that for the ordinary reader of the 
Bible they constitute the best help towards a true understanding of Ecclesiastes 
that can be found in English.”’—C. M. G., Jewish Chronicle, October 30th, 1885, 

Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


A History of German Literature. 
ScuERER. Translated from the Third German Edition by Mrs. F. C. Cony- 
BEARE. kha.ted by F. Max MuLier, M.A. 


e Just prblished, 8vo, half bound, 12s 6d. 
Bluntschli’s Theory of the _ State. 


Authorised English Translation, from the Sixth German Edition. Edited by 
R. Lonce, M.A,, Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
FOR NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 
Just ready, feap. 8vo, ornamental vellum, 7s 6d. , 
. : ’ 
Steele.—Selections from the ‘Tatler, 


“‘Spectator,”” and “Quardian.’’ Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Austin Dopson. 
“‘The editorial execution of the work deserves the highest praise.”—Saturday 
Review. 
*,* Cheaper Edition, cloth, 54. 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, ornamental velium, 5s. 


Byron’s Childe Harold.  Kdited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by H. F. Tozer, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter 
College. 
*.* Cheaper Edition, cloth, Se 6d. 


LONDON : 


HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehonse, Amen Corner. 


MACMILLAN’ MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY, price ls. Contains :— 


. GENERAL Grant. By L. J. Jennings. 

GeorGE Borrow. By George Saintsbury. 

Tue Poetic ImaGinaTion. By Arthur Tilley, 

THe KinG@’s DAUGHTER IN DANGER, 

THE “ EUMENIDES ” AT CAMBRIDGE. By Mowbray Morris, 
ODE ON A NEAR Prospect OF ETON COLLEGE. 

A STRANGE TEMPTATION. 

. AMERICAN LEADS AT WHIST. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





OSI OP et 


by Cavendish. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1886, price 61. ConTAINs :— 
1. Sir HENRY THOMPSON. After Sir J. E. Mitrats, Bart., R.A. 
2. The POETRY DID IT. By Wivkte Cottins. 


38. CHARLES LAMB in HERTFORDSHIRE. 
AInGER, M.A. Illustrated. 


4, A MONTH in SICILY. 

5. A HUNDRED YEARS 
Illustrated. 

6. AUNT RACHEL (continued). By D. CuristieE Murray. 

7. WITNESSED by TWO. By Mrs. L. MoLeswortu. 

8. GRETNA GREEN REVISITED. By J. M. Barrir. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


By Rev. ALFRED 


Part I. 
AGO. 


By H. D. Traixu. Illustrated. 
By Rev. W. Benuam, B.D. 








“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Letau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET ‘ 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s), ‘ 
Contains SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES of the OLD and MODERN 
MASTERS from a'l the CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE. 


NEW AND ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOKS. 
Just published. Vol. I. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Fa»-similes by the Autotype Process of rare 

examples in the Department of Prints in the British Museum. 
Vol. I. contains 25 Examples and an extra Plate. 

The PORTRAIT of BARTOLOZZI. With a brief Memoir by Lewis Facan. 
Price Three Guineas. 

NOTES on the LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. By the Rev. 
Sroprorp Brooke, M.A. C»..tains an Etching by Frank Snort, and 5 
Auto-Gravure Fac-similes of Turner’s Original Work. 265pp, “ A singularly 
artistic and handsome gift-book.” Price 12s. 


Publishers : 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., London and Manchester. 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published. 


WANDERINGS IN CHINA. By C. F. 


Gorpon Cummina, Author of ‘At Home in Fiji,” “A Lady’s Cruise in a 
French Man-of-War,” “ Fire Fountains,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait of 
the Author and numerous Illustrations, 253, 


This day is published SECOND EDITION. 


FROM KORTI TO KHARTUM: a Journal 


of the Desert March from Korti to Gubat, and of the Ascent of the Nile in 
General Gordon’s Steamers. By Colonel Sir CHarLEs W. WILson, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., R.E., &c., late Deputy-Adjutant-General (Intelligence Branch), 
Nile Expedition, New Edition, Crown 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 7s 6d. 

‘* As to the literary merits of the book before us, they are such as might have 
been expected from so accomplished a man, and the simplicity with which the 
tale is told does not prevent it from being one of the most interesting and 
exciting military romances which we have ever read,””—Atheneum,. 

“* No one can write with the same knowledge of the campaign, treated as a com- 
plete incident in war, as Sir Charles Wilson, and he has turned his opportunity to 
excellent account..... We may give our unqualified testimony to its excellence as 
the record of one of the most remarkable enterprises in military history.”—Times. 

“It is the story of a good comrade and a kindly gent!eman striving steadfastly 
to suczour an old personal friend in face of extraordinary difficulties, dangers, 
and discouragements.”’—St, James’s Gazette, 


This day is published. 


The RIVER COLUMN: a Narrative of the 


Advance of the River Column of the Nile Expeditionary Force and its 
Return down the Rapids. By Major-General Henry Brackenbury, C.B., 
late Commanding the River Column. With Maps by Major the Hon. F. L. 
L. Colborne. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“‘General Brackenbury has here written a plain narrat’ve, almost in diary 
form, of the incidents of the expedition which no other single man could describe 
with equal knowledge...... By force of its subject it is an entirely novel contribu- 
tion to military history.” —Academy. 

‘*A worthy record of an enterprise in whose execution extraordinary difficulties 
were overcome with a skill, endurance, zeal, and courage on the part of all ranks 
auch as will compare with the best efforts of the soldiery of any nationality.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“To quote all interesting in this work would be to transcribe the whole volume, 
— equally remarkable for graphic description and gracefully finished style.” 
—United Service Guzette. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As Related in 


her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. 
Cross. With Portraits and other Illustrations, Cabinet Edition, with addi- 
tioual Matter, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 15s. 


**Some additional facts of great biographical value appear......The new matter 
will be read with much interest, as it throws fresh light on the transitional period 
in the life of the novelist.”—Saturday Review. 


This day is pnblished.—NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S ESSAYS, and LEAVES 


from a NOTE-BOOK. Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo, 5:. 


This day is published. 


FIAMMETTA. A Summer Idyl. By W. 


W. Story, Author of “ Roba di Roma,” “ Graffiti d’Italia,” ‘‘ He and She,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


This day is published. 


LIFE of Sir ROBERT CHRISTISON, Bart., 
M.D., D.C.L. Oxon., Professor of Materia Medica in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Edited by his Sons. In2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
With Portrait, price 16s, 

The SECOND VOLUME will be published shortly. 
** A fund of droll adventure and caustic anecdote.’’—Scotsman. 


* A lively narrative for the general reader and some interesting material for 
the biographer and historian.”’—Pull Mall Gazette, 


This day is published. 


The LIFE and WORK of SYED AHMED 


KHAN, C.S.I. By Lieutenant-Colonel G. F. I. Granam, B.S.C. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 14:, 

“Colonel Graham has undoubtedly achieved great success, and produced what 
will be held as the standard biography of a most remarkable man,’’—Europe in 
Mail. 

‘*Sved Ahmed is an example of that singular phenomenon of modern times— 
the Asiatic Radici]. He is an Eastern of the East, and this is what makes his 
perfect justness of mind, his zeal for the spread of knowledge, and bis loyalty ani 
truthfulness so interesting.” —St. James's Gazette, 


This day is published. 


The SHIRE HIGHLANDS (East Central 


Africy). By Joun Bucwanay, Planter ut Zomba, Crown 8vo, with a Map, 5s. 


The FOUNDERS of the AMERICAN 


REPUBLIC: a History and Biography of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
Frauklin, and Madison. With a Supplementary Chapter ou the Inherent 
Causes of the Ultimate Failure of American Democracy. By CHARLES 
Mackay, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Life and Liberty in America,” &c. Post 8vo, 
103 6d. 


‘© We have in this volume vivid portraitures, personal and public, of the five 
great men whose doings illustrated and whose wisdom confirmed the founding of 
the great Transatlantic R.2public.””—Glasgow Herald, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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‘CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS 


NOW READY, A THIRD EDITION OF JOSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown Svo, at every Library. 


CAMIOLA: a Girl with a Fortune. By Justin McCarthy, Author of “ Dear Lady 
Diedain,” &. 
“Mr. McCarthy’ 8 brilliant new novel A story of true and false love, told in that wise and witty way of which Mr. McCarthy has the secret, ere Camiola, 
like Romeo, cut out in little stars, and set about in some dozen or so of ordinary novels, the field of fiction*would be marvellously brightened. Daily Fag 











—————- 


NOW READY, A SECOND EDITION OF OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


e OTHMAR. By Ouida, Author of ‘‘ Under Two Flags,” “ Held in Bondage,” &c. 





NOW READY, A SECOND EDITION of the NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS.”—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 


PRINCE OTTO. By R. Louis Stevenson. 


5 Be Soca oy which is destined to live. In a word, ‘ Prince Otto’ has already been assigned a place in literature.”—Vanity Fair. 





HRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. — To he ready immediately, 3 vois. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. By D. Christie Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” 
“ Rainbow Gold,” &c., 





Miss O’HANLON’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


The UNFORESEEN. By Alice O’Hanlon, Author of ‘‘ Robert Reid, Cotton Spinner.” 


“In the strange mesmeric power of Madame Vandeleur’s glance we get just a touch of Edgar Poe A really fascinating hie No one who takes up the novel 
will, we ven‘ure to say, lay it down unread ; no one who has read it will ‘forget the principal figure.”—Pall Mall Gazette. . 
pe ee 


HEAP EDITION of Mrs. OLIPHANT’S NOVELS.—Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4a 6d. Pr 


The PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of ‘Chronicles of Carlingférd.” 


“A prettier Scotch story it wou'd be hard to find, and the refinement of its humour and the picturesqueness of its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appreciated 
There is not a character without individuality from one end of the book to the other.””—Atheneum. 








MOHAWEKS, a New Illustrated Novel by M. E. BRADDON, Author of “ Lady Audley’s 


Secret,”’ is begun in the 


JANUARY NUMBER OF BELGRAVIA, 


and will be continued throughout the year. 
The same Number contains the First Chapters of a New Serial Story, entitled ‘* THAT OTHER PERSON,”’ and the following Complete Btories : i 


PALMA. Three Scenes ina Life. By Randolph Fortescue.| MEA CULPA. By J. T. Jerome. 
EFFI5 a VENGEANCE. By Charlotte | TALBOT, the TRAVELLER, A Page of Contac 
Radwell History. By Justin H. McCarthy, M ; 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. ILLUSTRATED by P. MACNAB. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY contains a Story by the AUTHOR 
of ** JOHN HERRING,” “* MEHALAH,” &c., entitled 
“WANTED A READ EG.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R AS. 
A THINKING MACHINE, By Grant Allen. | Ice = Climate.—Earth-Storms,—The Niagara Chronicle. —Th? Lumi- 
f | niferous Ether.—Paper Rails. 
HERIDAN and his WIVES. By Percy FitzgeralJ. 
. 7 <siscehiiaaaeaiad TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 
The BURMESE WAR. By J. A. Farrer. = — Drama.—The Key-note of Modern Haglish Literature.— 
ee 3 : nfluence of Mr. Ruskin upon the Latest Development of English 
A PROTEST and a PLEA. By E. Lynn Linton. Literature.—Panishment in Schools—Proposed Alterations in St. 
GOETHE as an ACTOR. By H. Schiitz Wilson. | Paal’s Churchyard. 





And also the following Papers :— 





NEW BOOK | by the “AUTHOR ry ” ‘The GAMEKEK PER at HOME. ”—Crown if 8y0, c cloth « extra, 63. 
The OPEN AIR. By Richard Jefferies, Author of “Nature near London,” * The 


Life of the Fields,’”’ &e. 
‘Wild and domestic animals and birds, flowers, plants, men, their sports and occupations—all these furnish Mr, Jefferies with topics; and in regard to all he 
displays the marvellous insight into nature and her w aye, the all-embracing love and tenderuess for all that lives, and the singular facility and force of description, 
that sive a — ar —— and presi to all the writes,”’—Scotsman. 





Mr. CLARK RUSS&LL’S NEW BOOK. oii 8v0, cloth extra, 6s. 


In the MIDDLE WATCH. By W. Clark Russell, Author of “A Strange “Voyage,” 


“ Round the Galley Fire,’”’ “ On the Fo’ks’le Head,” &c. 
Mr. JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d 


LOVE—or a Name. By Julian Hawthorne, Author of ‘Fortune's Fool,” &c. 


“We do not know that we have seen Mr. Julian Hawthorne to greater advantage than in ‘Love—or a Nam;.’ In fact, we have a make the very unusual 
criticism that, magnecea's artistic any, the abory | is too short t for its sabject.”—S. wet nie Re view, 








Post any il'ustrated cover, 1s; eloth, 1s 6d. 


p) 
An OLD MAID S PARADISE. By Elizabeth Stuart Bhelps. 
“The quaint title,‘ An Old Maid’s Paradise,’ is given to a book, half sketch, half tale, which is in its modest wayagem. There is a delicate charm in these 
studies i nature at its best, ani a keen sense of the humur to be found in the trivial incidents of everyday life, which lend » singular zest to this tale.”— 
Morning Post 





BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM.—Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The EARTHQUAKE; or, Six Days and a Sabbath. By Robert Buchanan, Author of 


**London Poems,” “ God and the Man,” &e. 
“Tt was as a poet that Mr. Buchanan first ga‘ned the ear of the public; and ‘The Earthquake’ prove? once more, and incontestably, that as a poet he has an 
unquestionable claim to be hear d.?’- ~Globe. 


New and Che aper r Edit! on, crown vies, cloth ext) a, 3s 6d. 


The TALK of the TOWN. By James Pay, Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd,” &e. 


With i2 Illustrations by Harry Farniss. 
“The book is certainly one of Mr. Payn’s best. It is az vi ivaci ous as any of its predecessors, as full of good spirits and buoyant fan, and its interest is a3 well 
sustained. It is, moreover, marked by a vein of pathos which sezms tv be more forcible and more natural than any he has hitherto worked.” —Athenwum 








+ 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 64. 


SKIPPERS and SHELLBACKS. " By James Runciman. 


“The author has done well to collect these Celightful stories into one volume, since they thus become accessible to a wider public. Iu acountry the inhabitants 
of which are deeply interested in every kind of work that tells of maritia e aiventure, these graphi: sea stories are assured of becoming popular.’”’—Morning Post, 


GRACE BALMAIGN’S SWEETHEART. By James Runciman. Post 8vo, illustrated 


boards, 2s ; cloth, 23 6d. 





INDOOR PAUPERS: a Book of Experiences. By One of Them. With a Preface by 


GeorceE R. Sims. Crown Svo, 1s; cloth, ls 6d. (Immediately. 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. - 


Lowpow : Printed by Jonn CampseEtt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the ey ees in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Strest, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “* Sprcraror” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, d, aforesaid, Saturday, December 26th, 1885. 














